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GLANCES AT THE WARS OF TO-MORROW. 


‘‘ Hark! heard you not those hoofs of dreadful note ? 
Sounds not the clang of conflict on the heath ? 
Saw ye not whom the reeking sabre smote ; 
Nor saved your brethren ere they sank beneath 
Tyrants and tyrants’ slaves? The fires of death, 
The bale-fires, flash on high: from rock to rock 
Each volley tells that thousands cease to breathe: 
Death rides upon the sulphury Siroc, 
Red Battle stamps his foot, and nations feel the shock.’’ 


THE last means available to a nation to carry out its own or to prevent 
the execution of its enemy’s will is war; it is, in the words of Von 
Moltke, “the continuation of the political measures, but by other 
means.” Once a nation has decided that no other means are available, 
all its energies are directed towards the attainment of the end,—that is, 
the execution of its own will and the prevention of the execution of 
the enemy’s, and this can only be done by annihilating the enemy’s 
war power by destroying his armies. These are fundamental prin- 
ciples accepted everywhere, the truth of which has never been denied ; 
but, although the general principles in war remain the same for all 
time, the mode of applying the means on hand towards the attainment 
of this object has ever varied, and all great leaders have executed their 
tasks in different ways: therefore is it called the Art of War. 

“ We cannot, however, compare the strategist with the mathema- 
tician solving a mathematical problem, for the latter is sure that the 
formulas he applies will not fail to do their duty. Neither can we use 


the simile of the chess-player, for he too is sure of the power of his 
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forces. In war correct measures often fail and unconsidered trifles are 
favored by fortune. The incessantly changing situation requires con- 
tinually new measures. Therefore is the commander-in-chief more 
like the man at the helm, who avoids the rocks on which his ship 
would be shattered, cuts through the waves where he may, tossed hither 
and thither, but, through all the turmoil, keeps his eye fixed on the 
distant light.” * 

The French Revolution made war a matter for the people to decide, 
and thereby allowed the use of all available means; and, since war is 
now possible only in case of questions involving the national existence 
of a people, it follows that the only limit to the means is the ultimate 
strength of the nation, thus has resulted the present state of the nation 
in arms. The wars of to-morrow will strike deep into the life of a 
nation ; therefore should a general knowledge of the principles of the 
art of war be the common property of the people, in order that they 
may appreciate its meaning, and art, science, and the industries of a 
country should all work in concert for the defense of our household 
gods and our dearest possessions. 

The subject before us is one of no great intricacy, but treats of plain 
matters easy of comprehension. The principles of the art of war are 
exceedingly simple, and, regarded as a science, the knowledge required 
is of limited extent and cannot be compared in variety and depth with 
that essential in any other science. 

“Learning and deep knowledge,” says Clausewitz, “are therefore 
not at all necessary, not even great intelligence.” 

The principal events of a modern campaign can consequently be 
made clear to any mind of ordinary understanding and the description 
requires no mystical language. In the following article we will attempt 
to sketch for the reader a simple outline of a campaign such as the 
next war may be expected to furnish. The great drama divides itself 
naturally into five acts: preparation, the strategic deployment of the 
forces, the operations or movements to bring the armies in contact, the 
battle, and the retreat and pursuit. 

The first essential condition for success to-day is preparedness for 
war. Let us glance for a moment at the picture presented by the great 
nations in this respect. The most striking feature is the enormous 
strength of the armies; indeed, the principal nations of Europe can 
each place in the field armies of twice the strength of those of either 
the Persian or the Roman empire in its palmiest days. The army of 
Germany, on the war footing, after leaving the necessary garrisons in 
the forts and marching properly on one road, would stretch from the 
extreme northeastern frontier to the Rhine; that of France would 
reach from Nantes, near the western coast, to Berlin. Two such armies 
in the field at the same time will make a picture such as history has 


1 Von der Goltz. 
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never yet presented, and the wars of to-morrow will far exceed in 
grandeur the war of 1870. 

Another important factor in this preparation is the possession of the - 
material necessary to move these great armies. Both France and 
Germany have so much railroad and other transportation material that 
their entire armies may be moved at one time, and the future may see 
both armies fully equipped standing opposed to one another on the field 
of conflict on the same day. 

The mere existence of great standing armies in itself, however, is 
nothing: they must be properly instructed ; and towards this end are 
directed continually the energies of all the great nations of Europe. 
Not only are the men trained in gymnastics, drilled, instructed in 
target practice and all ordinary duties, but they are taught in time of 
peace all the duties that may arise in actual war as thoroughly as is 
possible, by constant practice in marches and field exercises, and in 
the autumn every subdivision of the army takes part in corps, division, 
or brigade manceuvres, to which even the reserves are annually called. 
The application and labor that such instruction requires from even the 
youngest officers is scarcely appreciated by the world at large. Look 
‘at this picture, painted by one who has seen much and whose eye is as 
clear as the eagle’s : 

“There were times of peace when the officer was expected to do no 
other duty than to take his turn on guard, to drill a few hours every 
day in spring and summer, or, during the manceuvres, to tramp over the 
fields. But when is the lieutenant seen idly walking the street now- 
adays? Only at noon, while the men are at dinner, when he seeks his 
breakfast in a café, for his dinner hour is 3 or 4 P.M., and on Sunday, 
when he makes his calls. At other times he is occupied from early 
morning till late at night. As soon as the sun rises he has to look after 
the men, to see that they are orderly and neat, to teach them when op- 
portunity offers. Then he has to instruct and drill each man in detail. 
Gymnastics and drill, the construction and use of the gun, target prac- 
tice, field duty and interior economy, everything is taught, and in every- 
thing must he be a model and an example, for what he does not know 
better than the men they will not learn. Thus is he occupied the 
entire day. What demands are therein made on the nerves, the en- 
durance, the devotion to duty of the officer, who can never grow weary, 
never flag in his attentions, who, in all sorts of weather, in winter as 
in summer, in snow and frost as in the broiling heat, must watch over 
every shot, see that all necessary precautions are taken, and note that 
each shot is properly recorded ! 

“ Many believe that the lieutenant has time to rest when he has 
completed his morning and afternoon duties and goes to his dinner at 

4PM. On the contrary, scarcely is his dinner over than he hurries 
to the instruction room, where he gives the non-commissioned officers 
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or the men theoretical instruction. The soldier says, indeed, in the 
‘ Fliegenden Blattern,’ that theoretical instruction is that which is not 
practical, but the lieutenant laughs at this piece of witticism all the 
more heartily because he knows that this is only exceptionally true. 
In military matters such instruction is an absolute necessity, but it is 
not limited to military matters alone. Much else is taught that will be 
of the greatest use to the men in civil life, and the few that enter the 
army without being able to read and write, learn there. Many learn 
in the atfmy more than they have learned at school. 

“ But even this does not terminate the duties of the lieutenant. 
Besides all this he must fit himself for his calling. He is required to 
take gymnastic lessons himself, to study, to lecture, to be present at the 
regimental lectures, carry on scientific and professional work, and take 
part in the tactical Kriegsspiel.”? 

To set forth an army of some eight hundred thousand men, fully 
equipped and in all respects prepared for war,—in other words, to 
mobilize it, is a matter of stupendous labor, requiring the most perfect 
system. The advantages of rapid mobilization appear at once. The 
army that can mobilize a week or two before the enemy has won the 
first hand in the game. The difficulty of supplying such enormous 
masses with food, and the great expense of keeping an army on the 
war footing, every day costing its millions, are in themselves sufficient 
motives to hasten the movement of the troops, in order as soon as pos- 
sible to end the campaign ; but the strategical advantage of being the 
first to be prepared is also a matter of great moment. He who arrives 
first on the field to be contested lays down the law for the more sluggish 
enemy, controls the future movements, directs the general plan, has 
what is called the initiative. He can not only seize important points, 
surround the enemy’s fortifications, intérfere with the concentration of 
his troops, prevent their mobilization, destroy his railroads, and compel 
him to concentrate far to the rear, but actually make his will dependent 
on his own. But even more than all this, it inspires every man in the 
army with a feeling of confidence and a spirit of activity, which will 
tend far towards ultimate success. The disadvantages of slow mobili- 
zation can be overcome only with great difficulty and only in a cam- 
paign of considerable duration. 

A comparatively new feature in preparation for war is the complete 
fortification of the frontier. France has to-day a triple line of fortifi- 
cations on her entire land frontier, which is especially strong on the 
northern and eastern side. The first line on this latter frontier extends 
from Calais to Belfort, the second from Amiens to Dijon, and the third 
comprises the outworks of Paris itself, some seventy-five miles in cir- 
cumference. Nearly every road into the country is covered by the 
guns of these forts. Subterranean telegraph lines connect Paris with 

? Hohenlohe, 
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each of the fortified places on the new frontier of the east and with all 
the large cities. A second subterranean line is being constructed for 
telephonic communication embracing the net-work of fortified places in ° 
the north, northeast, and east and the detached forts of the first and 
second enceinte of Paris. A second net-work will be constructed for 
the forts of the southeast, with Lyons as the centre ; a third in the south, 
with Tours as a centre, connected with that of the north. 

Germany has her fortifications developed in a similar way. The 
subterranean net-work of telegraphic lines, radiating from Berlin to all 
points on the frontier, is the most complete and best constructed in the 
world. 

We have seen the first act of the drama. Foresight and prepara- 
tion cannot reach very far, but as yet uncertainty has not entered into 
the problem. 

The second act is the strategic deployment, the assembling of the 
armies on the field to be contested, usually on the frontier. For the 
prompt and energetic execution of this deployment it is necessary to 
have a carefully-considered and well-digested plan. In the words of 
Napoleon, “ In war nothing is accomplished without calculation ; in a 
campaign all that which is not profoundly considered in its details pro- 
duces no results; every expedition should be made according to a 
project, and chance alone can make nothing succeed.” The combina- 
tions to be considered and the movements to be prepared in order to 
put the army in condition to appear at the decisive battle with all pos- 
sible chances of success constitute the object of the plan of campaign ; 
and in this the strategic deployment receives, of course, the place of 
honor. It is considered of such great importance that this portion of 
the general plan is now usually prepared beforehand, in time of peace, 
so as to be ready and capable of immediate execution on the opening 
of war. Its preparation, and to a large extent its execution, are still 
free from the element of chance. 

The advantages of possessing a plan for the strategic deployment 
of the army, ready prepared when the war opens, was illustrated in the 
war of 1870, when Von Moltke’s plan, evolved in 1868, when com- 
plications with France first threatened, was carried out almost to the 
letter; the disadvantages resulting from the want of such a plan, as 
well as the fact that mistakes in the first deployment are difficult to 
remedy in the rapid wars of to-day, were illustrated on the French side 
in the same war. Metz and Sedan were but the natural result of the 
faulty first deployment. Probably every European nation has its plan 
for the attack of each of its neighbors ready prepared ; the problem 
has been discussed in all its phases; it is even practically considered in 
the autumn manceuvres. In 1884, for instance, when the Sixteenth 
Corps of the French army had its manceuvres, the problem consisted 
in throwing back an invading army entering in three columns from 
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Spain ; and at the war colleges are continually discussed field exercises 
in tactics and strategy relating to the frontiers. 

Innumerable considerations affect the plan of strategic dagleynent, 
but in the wars of to-morrow the main question will be as to railroads ; 
and when the transportation of troops and material has once begun 
these will be tried to their utmost capacity. The busy scene presented 
will not be altogether perfect in system, for the best-laid plans will 
often be interfered with, troops will be sent in the wrong direction at 
times, the arrangements will be upset, and, as it happened in the well- 
regulated concentration of the German army in 1870, many a company 
will not get its breakfast till midnight, or its supper before day-break. 
Arrived on the frontier, the further movement of the army will be 
determined, in the direction of its rear, by the railroads over which 
the supplies must be brought, in the direction of its front by the gen- 
eral plan of operations. The strategic advance will not take place on 
a narrow front, for the troops cannot be made to camp in the open at 
once without endangering their health; and asa single corps requires 
for cantonment in country such as Bawope furnishes from six to ten 
square miles, a great modern army will require some two hundred 
square miles for its assembling. What a picture will be presented by 
the sudden entry of a million men, over three hundred thousand 
horses, and all the necessary material, into a province of this size ! 

The supply of such masses with the necessaries of life will be to- 
morrow a far more important question than ever before. Even Fred- 
erick the Great, with his small armies, found it necessary at times to 
give up the pursuit after victory and turn towards the supplies; and 
Napoleon himself, in his Russian campaign, in spite of the most 
wonderful system of supply ever organized, experienced the bitter 
effects of a lack of supplies. What will be the demands with armies 
counting millions! No general, under these circumstances, need be 
cautioned as to the importance of obtaining supplies; every available 
means is utilized ; immense magazines are collected at the great rail- 
road centres and forwarded to the front with all dispatch, even to the 
theatre of war itself; besides the regular train of the army, wagons of 
all kinds, steamers, railroads, are all brought into play; temporary 
railroads will be improvised in the future,—for that purpose have the 
armies their railroad engineer troops; street cars will be utilized in a 
variety of ways; and science must everywhere lend a helping hand. 
Such wars will require enormous sums of money immediately avail- 
able, so that, in the state, the talents of a great financier will be called 
into play. 

This completes the second act of the great drama. Thus far every- 
thing can be conducted with considerable certainty ; but now, at the 
very opening of the next act, the element of chance begins to have free 


play. 
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The third act opens with the operations, the movements which 
follow the strategic deployment. The cavalry divisions, several thou- 
sand strong, carrying with them a few batteries, hurry on in front ;: 
they are the eyes of the army,—hunting up the enemy, following his 
movements, searching out his plans,—but more than that, they protect 
the main army from like efforts on the enemy’s part and economize the 
strength of the troops by saving them much arduous outpost duty and 
securing them against surprise,—an economy of, power the value of 
which cannot be overestimated, for the rest of the army will soon have 
other work demanding almost superhuman efforts. In the meeting of 
the two great cavalry masses thus covering the armies will occur com- 
hats before which the grandest cavalry fights yet known will fade into 
insignificance. The tree that Sheridan planted in the Valley (and 
elsewhere) has not yet borne full fruit. The day for Cavalry is not 
yet over, nay, it will have a new dawning in the wars of to-morrow. 

Behind the cavalry veil follow the army corps, in long parallel 
columns, each covering some fifteen miles of road with the troops 
alone, and these again are followed by their trains of supplies of food, 
ammunition, and clothing, the field-hospitals, bridge-trains, field- 
bakeries, horse depots, and much else. Each corps must have its own 
road, otherwise the troops could not be concentrated on the battle-field 
on the same day ; the rear troops, for example, in case two corps follow 
one another on a single road, would be two days’ march behind the 
head of column ; the army, therefore, advances with a broad front, in 
several columns. 

Soon the first reports from the cavalry come in: the enemy’s cavalry 
has been encountered and thrown back, behind are seen his advancing 
columns, camps are visible here and there. Prisoners are brought in 
and give contradictory accounts, travelers and the country people fur- 
nish a little more information, while newspaper accounts, captured let- 
ters, intercepted dispatches, and other means of all sorts are consulted 
to pierce the veil overhanging the enemy’s army. Through this laby- 
rinth of contradictory reports the guiding thread is probability; a 
correct estimation of the value of the separate reports is also largely a 
matter of character in the commander-in-chief; but, above all, what 
gives confidence is the feeling that the enemy is laboring under the 
same difficulties. The principal information required, however, is 
whether or no we are tactically superior to the enemy, aud for this 
purpose an effort is made as soon as possible to come in actual contact 
with him to test this question; the cavalry begins to concentrate to- 
wards the point where the enemy is reported, and the army corps con- 
centrate in the same direction ; now the maps are carefully studied to 
give each corps, if possible, as much road-room as it needs, in order to 
facilitate movement, supply, and cantonment or camping, which become 
more and more difficult as the troops concentrate. 
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Another characteristic feature in the wars of to-morrow will be the 
combination of ordinary campaigns with the attack and defense of for- 
tifications. Sieges will no longer be isolated and subordinate acts, but 
will form an integral part of the campaign; artillery battles with 
heavy siege guns, several hundred on each side, will add a grander 
thunder to the storm of battle. The French army, drawn up on the 
frontier, will almost fill the fortified first line on the German border, 
and the forts will be rapidly connected with field fortifications ; the 
war will then centre around the different forts and be mainly the at- 
tack and defense of enormously strong positions. A campaign such as 
1870 presented to the world is no longer a possibility. : 

The influence of the commander-in-chief ceases the moment the 
opposed forces come in conflict; the opening of the first battle marks 
the limit. History often presents the movements of a campaign as the 
result from beginning to end of a carefully-prepared plan ; spontaneous 
acts of the moment seem the necessary consequences of decisions pre- 
viously arrived at ; but such is not the case and never was. The will 
of the enemy is a factor that enters very early in the game and alters 
the situation at every turn, so that other plans to suit the changed con- 
ditions will have to be continually evolved. 

“No plan of operations,” says the great work of the German gen- 
eral staff on the Franco-German war, “can with any certainty reach 
beyond the first conflict with the enemy’s main army. Only a layman 
sees in the events of a vampaign the execution, in all its details to the 
very end, of a previously-matured, original plan. The commander-in- 
chief will certainly keep in mind the general object of the campaign, 
undaunted by the changes of fortune, but the ways by which he hopes 
to reach his goal cannot be anticipated very far ahead.” 

The third act is closed. Strategy, for the time being, rests, and 
Tactics must now decide the fate of the armies. 

The fourth act is the battle. On the battle-field the power of the 
army must be concentrated ; but concentration means discomfort, and 
so the preludes to a great battle are usually sleepless nights in cold 
or wet bivouacs, a lack of food, delays in blocked-up roads, weary 
standing under arms, the sight of the mangled dead and wounded, 
the odor of corpses, and all the misery that tries even the strongest 
souls. 

The happy issue of the movements which lead up to the battle is 
superiority over the enemy at the point of contact, and will lead with 
considerable certainty to a fortunate termination of the coming struggle, 
for strategical superiority determines also the tactical. No concentra- 
tion is to-day possible without numerous minor conflicts, and complete 
victory by a single battle, as in former times, is no longer conceivable. 
Nevertheless will the great battles of to-morrow play their part as of 
old in deciding the fate of the war; the most masterly combinations, 
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the most perfect environment of the enemy, still require for comple- 
tion the annihilation of the enemy’s army. 

The armies no sooner arrive in close proximity to one another than: 
they begin to make use of intrenchments, that outgrowth of our own 
Civil War, which was due almost entirely to the common sense and 
good judgment of our private soldiers.* 

All the strength of the army is directed towards attaining success 
on the battle-field; no minor advantages or disadvantages should re- 
ceive a moment’s consideration. At all risks a commander must bring 
all his troops, if possible, to the contested field; but the general who 
brings but a fraction of his troops on the field, and their action prove 
decisive, has accomplished his highest duty whatever his losses may 
have been. The object is to win the battle, for thereby are all other 
losses recovered. 

Let us take a little nearer view of the scene: the great armies, four 
hundred thousand or more on a side, each extending over a front of 
some twenty miles, are ready to close in actual combat ; the commander- 
in-chief can have but little direct influence now and turns the battle 
over to his generals. Much has been said of the value of balloons, 
telegraph lines, and telephones on the battle-field, but in the wars of 
to-morrow verbal messages or lead-pencil notes, delivered directly or 
through staff-officers, will still be the surest methods of giving orders. 
The great battle rapidly develops. It is not, as some picture it, the 
steady advance of one grand line,—far otherwise; it is composed, in 
reality, of a long series of battles all along the line, each with its own 
result, its own effect. 

From his point of observation the commander-in-chief follows the 
changing scene, aloof from this tumult of death and destruction. He 
has the entire responsibility for the sad spectacle unfolding itself before 
his eyes, yet he can do but little now; his work ended in bringing his 
army in contact with the enemy’s, and he must abide the consequences. 
To command an army in a great battle is perhaps the most difficult 
duty that can fall to the lot of man, and in the wars of to-morrow, 
where everything is to be on so grand a scale, the separate scenes of the 
battle will be more terrific and their effects more terrible than ever in 
the past. 

The events of the battle follow one another in rapid succession ; 
before the commander can give an order the scene has changed ; the 
generals commanding corps can still exercise an influence, however, but 
soon even that passes away. Every battle has its own peculiar phases 

5 In this connection it may not be uninteresting to note that in the last German 
maneeuvres field intrenchments constituted an important feature. The Europeans 
have long admired the conduct of our cavalry during the Civil War, but now a new 
interest is springing up in the study of the natural fighting methods of our infantry, 


especially in Germany, and the German emperor himself, Mr. Poultney Bigelow 
tells me, is a great student of our war. 
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and scenes, yet there will be in the battles to come a general similarity 
in the progress of events. The advanced troops (first the cavalry veil, 
then the advance guards) hold the enemy in check, cover the advance 
of the main army, and occupy the important points, especially the 
artillery positions ; the artilleries on both sides then come into position, 
in grand groups of batteries, and endeavor each to silence the other ; 
then follows the infantry advance, its firing-line in front, followed im- 
mediately by the supports, and a little farther in rear by the reserves,— 
advancing here, retiring there, combats grouping about woods and vil- 
lages, hedges and ditches ; for miles and miles the storm rages, a mosaic 
of innumerable smaller battles; still farther in rear are the general 
reserves. The fire from the magazine guns is like the whistling of the 
hurricane ; the progress of the contest cannot be read in the landscape, 
as of old, by the little clouds of smoke that used to show whither the 
battle was drifting, for the smokeless powders give forth but a faint 
blue haze that is rapidly dissipated. The forces grow smaller, whole 
battalions dwindle and melt away in a few minutes, the supports have 
been gradually absorbed into the firing-line ; battalion commanders now 
lose the reins, the company commanders can only attract attention 
through the noise of battle by the pocket-whistle and indicate their 
wishes by motions ; here and there a portion of the line penetrates the 
defenders’ front, but only to be thrown back again; the company 
officers command now by example only; finally, a more permanent 
effect is produced at some point, the enemy cannot immediately recover, 
his fire becomes weaker, flares up again, then dies away ; the last re- 
serves are thrown in, all parts of the line redouble their efforts, the 
company officers lead their troops, and with a grand “ hurrah!” the 
bayonet charge decides the final assault. 

These last actions are not strategy, nor are they tactics, but they are 
the outcome of instruction, discipline, and character ; instruction and 
discipline are given in the army in time of peace, but character belongs 
to the nation and the common people. 

“Whatever new forms the art of war may assume, whatever ex- 
ternal means may be utilized, international communication will make 
the common property of all. The surest excellence can be attained 
only by raising the moral strength of the army. The virtues of the 
army have their origin in the virtues of the people. In them lies the 
foundation of all the war power of a nation. Those nations will be 
victorious in the future more than ever before, in which the sense ot 
duty is the mainspring of action, whose higher levels do not lose sight 
of the striving after the ideal. There esprit, endurance, self-sacrifice, 
patriotism, and self-confidence spring up ever anew ; they grow up with 
the young generation, and are ripened by the warm beams radiated by 
the example of the old.” * 


* Von der Goltz. 
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The great drama closes with the fifth act, the retreat and pursuit. 
The Art of War teaches us that an energetic pursuit is alone capable 
of completing the annihilation of the enemy ; history teaches us, on the 
other hand, that a large majority of battles and combats are not com- 
pleted by a pursuit on the day of the battle. The retreat and pursuit 
are the natural results of the battle ; the defeated army endeavors to 
withdraw, the victorious army presses hard upon it and strives to 
counteract this endeavor; which effect will predominate will depend 
upon the relative conditions of the troops on the two sides. The 
great extent of the modern battle-field renders pursuit extremely diffi- 
cult, for at the close of the day the commander-in-chief often leaves 
the field in doubt as to the result; not till towards morning can he 
learn of his success. Again, as has sometimes happened, a general is 
about to give up the struggle when he finds, to his surprise, that the 
enemy is retiring, and therefore turns back to secure a victory. The 
strength of the army is often exhausted in its last efforts, and no 
wonder, for, in the first place, the concentration of the troops is at- 
tended with great exertions on the part of the men,—fatigue in march- 
ing and bivouac, privation and suffering,—then follow the tedious and 
trying preliminaries to the battle, and finally the enormous nervous 
and physical strain of the battle itself; many of the bravest have 
fallen and the gaps they have left are felt ; the stately battalions have 
been reduced to half their strength and in spirit to a state of indiffer- 
ence ; the proud squadrons have lost their bearing, their horses are 
tired and worn. 

Even there, where victory is certain, the victorious troops breathe 
but a little more freely, but do not rise to new deeds of valor, while 
the defeated troops lose what little spirit remained to animate them. 
Only by the most strenuous efforts and the effect of military habit can 
the leaders stir up the men to the preservation of any sort of forma- 
tion ; but these are only dead cinders ; the lines can no longer withstand 
any pressure. The conqueror, almost as completely exhausted as the 
conquered, is satisfied with the result, and has little desire to engage in 
a new and doubtful combat. 

Whenever the victory is evident betimes, however, all the infantry 
that is still fresh and all available cavalry and artillery are sent in pur- 
suit. Such a picture as the wars of to-morrow will present when a 
beaten army retreats cannot be painted: the broken masses pouring 
with irresistible force through valleys and ravines, followed by the 
victorious infantry, charged on all sides by the cavalry, the artillery 
from the flanks pouring in its deadly missiles,—these will produce a 
scene of havoc which we will not stop to contemplate. The last act 
is closed, let the curtain fall. 

JoHN P. WIssER, 
First Lieutenant First Artillery U.S.A. 
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CURIOUS PHASES OF NAVAL WARFARE. 


THE progress of the sea-combat has always been attended with greater 
variety of incident than the battle on terra firma. The unstable nature 
of the element itself, the variety of types in the vessels engaged, the 
greater diversity in the tactics adopted, and the versatility of the sailor, 
all combine to increase the picturesqueness of the fight, and to make it 
more interesting than the land-battle. Even in these later days, when 
battles are fought with all the improved weapons, aided by steam, 
electricity, and all the resources of science, the dramatic features will 
always be more prominent in the naval battle. 

In antiquity, these were mere hand-to-hand contests, fought by 
soldiers embarked for the occasion in the small craft then used in war- 
fare. Personal valor was an important element in sea-fights, and con- 
tinued so down to the abolition of the sailing-ship and the boarding- 
pike. The slaughter was great, perhaps relatively greater than it will 
ever be in future naval wars. The earliest representation of a naval 
battle in existence is found in a bass-relief at Thebes, in Upper Egypt. 
It is but a miniature representation, nine vessels, having each eight or 
nine combatants, comprising the whole force. But, as was usual with 
Egyptian artists, the graphic features of the fight are well portrayed. 
The ram is employed, boarding is made use of, and the combat is hand- 
to-hand throughout. Slingers occupy the small tops at the mast-heads 
and bowmen and swordsmen fight on deck. One boat has been over- 
turned. For two thousand years or more combats at sea differed little 
from this ancient Egyptian sea-fight. 

Even at the present day the cutlass and the boarding-pike are part 
of our naval equipment. Further reminiscences of obsolete modes of 
warfare are found in some of the terms used on board ship. The name 
yard-arm is said by some authorities to mean the armed yard, hooks 
having been affixed to them in olden times to cut the enemy’s rigging. 
The word forecastle is, as is well known, a reminiscence of the huge 
castellated structures first placed by the Romans on the prows of their 
galleys. The nettings were formerly the “ fighting nettings” (“ fights,” 
Shakespeare calls them), which were triced up alongside to keep out the 
boarders. They were of rope, hardened with pitch, to turn the edge 
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of the swords. Topmen were originally men stationed in the tops during 
action. 

Admiral Parker’s “Fleets of the World” gives us an excellent 
picture of combats during the galley period, when boarding and ram- 
ming were the chief offensive tactics. The Greeks introduced upon the 
heaviest ships huge engines for throwing stones and darts, which the 
Romans improved upon and perfected, under the names of Catapult, 
Scorpion, etc. Sometimes the stones thrown from these unwieldy ma- 
chines were heated, so as to set on fire the rigging or upper works of the 
enemy’s ships. The Greeks also made the first use of a weapon hardly 
yet extinct,—the fire-ship. Battles were almost exclusively fought 
under oars, and the muscle and training of the crew were important 
elements in them, just as in modern times the efficiency of the engine 
is of the greatest moment. Smooth water was essential, as the vessels 
with their low freeboard could not be fought in rough. The conflict 
between the large and unwieldy vessel and the light, handy one began 
at this early date. The Greek quinquereme soon proved no match 
for the light and agile galley, whose ram equalized their fighting 
capacities. Most of the actual fighting was done by soldiers, or 
marines, armed as on shore. ‘Tactics were simple, the fleet being 
formed in a crescent, or wedge, and each captain left much to his own 
devices after the commencement of the fight. 

The military Romans introduced many new features into naval war- 
fare. Ramming still continued in use, but boarding usually decided the 
battle. In order to give the soldiers more ready access to the enemy, 
the boarding-bridge was devised,—a platform thrown across from ship 
to ship when alongside. The grapnel or grappling-iron was also in- 
vented, by the use of which the enemy could be held when caught. 
The engines were multiplied, and pebbles, stones, and arrows showered 
from them upon the enemy’s decks. From the yard-arms swung a 
heavy battering-ram, which was plied against the walls of an opposing 
vessel. Sheer-hooks, fastened to the ends of long poles, were used to 
cut away the rigging, and arrows wrapped in tow, and steeped in a 
mixture of oil, bitumen, and sulphur, were thrown from the mangonels, 
or engines of war. A novel mode of annoying the enemy was intro- 
duced,—that of sending men in little boats to cut the rudder-ropes, 
rendering the ships unmanageable. In later days the soldiers were 
furnished with defensive armor, half cuirass, leglets, and helmets being 
used. 

Fire-ships were seldom made by the Romans, but an impetus was 
given to their use by the invention of Greek fire by the Byzantine 
Greeks. This composition, the precursor of gunpowder, became at 
once an important factor in naval warfare. Under the various names 
of “ wild fire,” “ maritime fire,” and “ Greek fire,” this combustible 
substance was used until the introduction of an explosive superseded 
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it. It was projected from metal tubes, thrown by hand, or used to 
increase the combustion of fire-ships. Vinegar and sand were said to 
be the only substances that would extinguish its flames. Many stories 
are told by the old chroniclers of its terrible appearance, but it 
evidently owed most of its celebrity to the fears of its effects rather 
than to the actual damage caused by its flames. The same thing has 
since happened of more than one weapon,—notably of the torpedo. 

Unusual expedients are not infrequently recorded in ancient warfare 
at sea. On one occasion Scipio extended the principle of the boarding- 
bridge by connecting his ships of burden by planks, forming them four 
deep, with a sufficient interval to allow the light galleys to pass between 
them. Cesar sunk a ship in Brindisi harbor, and constructed a castle 
upon its deck, and obstructions were occasionally employed to prevent 
entrance into harbors. Chains were thus used in the harbor of Con- 
stantinople in 700 B.c., and booms were employed at Syracuse in 413. 
A unique sort of fire-boat was used to destroy a bridge over the Tiber 
by Belisarius. The boat, filled with combustibles, was carried in a 
tower erected on the decks of two galleys, lashed together, and was 
dropped on the bridge at the proper time. 

During the middle ages naval warfare grew still more picturesque 
in its features. The Genoese and Venetians fought their battles with 
some regard for tactics, to which little attention had been paid before 
their time. Under the ingenious expedients adopted by these fearless 
seamen, the life of the sailor became a burden to him. The offensive 
weapons certainly deserved their names, for they annoyed, maimed, and 
disfigured more than they killed outright. In addition to the usual 
soldiers’ accoutrement, some curious weapons were used. ails were 
used by the Normans, and heavy weights were suspended from the 
mast-head and yard-arms, to crush the enemy’s decks by dropping them 
when alongside. Rigging cutters, consisting of knives and hooks fixed 
to the ends of long poles, were frequently used. The Greek fire was 
very generally adopted, and continued as a part of the armament until 
the fifteenth century, when gunpowder came into use. Not only was 
it cast against ships from tubes and other projectile weapons, but pots 
of it were hurled by hand by men stationed in the tops and rigging. 
Lime was thrown in the same way, and also shaken over the enemy’s 
decks from aloft, so as to blind the men. Quantities of soft soap were 
poured on them so as to make them slippery, in order that the men 
could not move about them readily. Foul-smelling compounds, known 
later by the name of stink-pots, and smoking grenades, called carcasses 
in some tongues, pignate in Italian, were hurled against the boarders 
as they attempted to mount the enemy’s side. 

Three-pointed iron weapons were thrown in upon the decks, Cer- 
tain valorous men were selected as boarders, and those distinguishing 
themselves were awarded a premium. The captain of a galley that 
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sunk another received the present of a slave, in 1600. Genoa and 
Venice set the example of giving prize money. The former state 
awarded the captors one-half the value of the prize, in 1395. 

The usual defensive armor in use on shore was also worn on board 
ship. Spanish vessels were covered with hides to prevent injury from 
Greek fire. The bulwarks were at first covered with shields, and 
vessels so protected are shown on the Bayeux tapestry as among 
William the Conqueror’s fleet. Hence they were called pavesades, from 
pavois, a shield. In the fifteenth century the bulwarks were cren- 
ellated. 

After slaves were employed in the galleys, their appearance led new 
terrors to the onset. As a ship was accosted, these naked men rose 
from their benches as well as they could, clanked their chains, and 
uttered ferocious cries. The terror inspired by such expedients was 
apparently relied upon to do much in demoralizing the enemy. Fight- 
ing men in Italian ships of the thirteenth century wore leather helmets 
and mail shirts. 

A novel fleet was used by the Russians under Oleg, in 879 a.p. 
They attacked Constantinople with two thousand vessels. Finding 
their progress barred by a chain stretched across the harbor, they pro- 
ceeded to mount their fleet on wheels, and actually sailed it up to the 
city walls by land! 

This achievement was surpassed some centuries later by others. 
Nicetas, a Greek general, conveyed a fleet over the isthmus of Corinth 
in the tenth century. Torbols, an Italian engineer, cut a road from 
Venice to Lago di Garda, two hundred miles in length, part of it 
through a deep mountain gorge, over which a fleet of seventy-two first- 
rate and four second-rate galleys, with twenty-five barks, were conveyed 
in a few days. The vessels were placed on rollers and dragged by men 
and oxen,—three hundred yoke of the latter being required to each 
ship. 

A curious expedient was adopted to destroy a huge Saracen dromon 
that was encountered by the galleys of Richard Coeur de Lion near 
Beyrout, in Syria. Skillful divers jumped overboard, swam under the 
huge vessel, and, attaching ropes to her rudder, steered her into shallow 
water, where the galleys rammed and sunk her, destroying fifteen 
hundred men. The practice of cutting away the rigging was frequently 
successful. In an engagement between the English under Hubert de 
Burg and the French led by Eustace le Moine, in 1217, the English 
cut away the sails and stays, and the French vessels, encumbered by 
the masts and gear falling over the side, were compelled to yield. 

In those days mariners frequently fought out their own quarrels 
without making them a national affair. A disagreement having 
occurred between the mariners of the Cinque Ports and some Norman 
sailors, in 1293, a vessel was placed midway across the straits, and the 
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affair was settled by a duel between two hundred English and Danish 
against as many French, Flemish, and Genoese craft. 

An anecdote is related of the French court, after the disastrous 
battle of Sluys, in 1340, in which the greater portion of two hundred 
and fifty French vessels were beaten and destroyed by an equal number 
of English ships. It is said that the courtiers dared not openly convey 
to Philip of France the shameful tidings. The court fool was instructed 
to rail openly at the cowardice of the English on this occasion, and 
when the king asked why, he replied, “ Because they dared not jump 
into the sea as did our gentlemen of France and Normandy.” In this 
action, boat loads of stones were hoisted to the mast-heads and dropped 
upon the enemy’s decks. 

Froissart places the advent of cannon in ships in the year 1372, 
when they were used in a naval action between the English and Spanish 
off Rochelle. This ushered in a new era in naval warfare, and brought 
sailing-ships into use as war vessels, From this time sea fights ceased 
to bear so great a resemblance to land battles, and boarding did not 
always decide the question. 

Private warfare upon the ocean for legitimate ends had always been 
allowed, except during a short period of Roman supremacy, but it grew 
more into favor after the thirteenth century. No license for a privateer 
was necessary until the fifteenth. In 1377, one Phillpott, a London 
merchant, seeing that the country was harassed by the descents of 
Mercer, a Scotch pirate, fitted out a fleet at his own expense, and 
captured or sunk the piratical vessels. For this excellent action he 
barely escaped punishment for having acted without authority. 

The commanders of those days seem to have had an eye to business, 
and much of their renown was won by the capture of rich merchant 
vessels. Those worthy freebooters, Drake and Hawkins, made unusual 
efforts in this direction, and woe betide the treasure-laden galleon 
sighted by either of them! In 1387, it is recorded that the Earl of 
Arundel captured a Flemish fleet of some ninety vessels, laden with 
nineteen thousand tuns of the richest Gascony wine. So abundant did 
this commodity thereby become in London, that its price was lowered 
to eight cents a gallon. 

Peculiar weapons of offense were still used, and some remarkable 
expedients to avoid capture are recorded. In 1402, an action was 
fought at Sapienza, in the Mediterranean, between the Genoese Zeno 
and the Venetians under Count Boucicault. The former admiral had 
a galley of unusual dimensions, and, in order to prevent the enemy 
from carrying it by boarding, he transported all his guns and ballast 
to the starboard side, sent his crew over to give a greater list, and 
lashed his oars at the ports, forming a sort of palisade with them. An 
attempt to board was made by three galleys, but the men could not 
climb the steep side of the careened galley, which thus escaped capture. 
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The Venetians, during this action, threw pitch, sulphur, and live coals 
upon the enemy’s sails and rigging. A Venetian ship captured a 
Genoese galley in the same action, by running down upon her with all 
sails set, and then, when alongside, cutting sheets and halliards and 
letting the canvas fall upon the enemy’s deck, completely covering 
the crew. 

In 1584, some Spaniards, residing in England, made an attempt to 
seize the ship “ Primrose,” at London, by surprise. Under their cloth- 
ing they had wrapped quires of thick paper about their bodies to keep 
out the English small shot. 

Before the sixteenth century, seamen were not at all venturesome, 
and seamanship was not always of the highest order. The voyage from 
the Mediterranean to the Baltic was thought entirely too long, and 
Bruges rose to importance as a place of transshipment between these 
two seas. Sailors seem to have sometimes valued their ships far above 
their own lives. It is recorded, three centuries before this time, that 
a certain vessel was near being lost on a voyage from France to 
England, in which the Countess of Pembroke was a passenger. Upon 
her inquiring if there was not sométhing that could be done to save 
their lives, she was told by the sailors that the ship might be run on 
shore, but would probably never be gotten off again. Whereupon the 
countess promised to pay for the vessel, which was at once beached and 
their lives saved. Seamanship rapidly improved after the introduction 
of cannon, and ship-building received a new impetus. The “ Great 
Harry,” the first ship of England’s navy, was launched in 1490. 
Ships began to sail on a wind, and the weather-gauge became an im- 
portant advantage to the attacking fleet. Lord Howard says in a 
letter to Henry VIII., dated 1513, “ We went both slakeing and by a 
bowlyn,” and Sir Walter Raleigh says, they (bowlines) were in use 
before his time. He also chronicles as new, in 1650, fidding topmasts, 
the chain pumps, heaving the cable in by means of the capstan, and 
the use of “studding sails, Bonnet, Drabler, topgallantroyals, spritsails, 
and topsayles.”’ 

_ Some of the actions between the English and the Dutch were the 
most stubborn on record. Those two old veterans, Tromp and Spragge, 
vied with each other in fighting to the last. When they were opposed 
(and they sought each other continually) it meant fight to the utter- 
most. In one action, in 1673, Tromp flew his flag in the “Golden 
Lion.” Spragge fought the “ Royal Prince.” After three hours of the 
most desperate fighting, Spragge changed his flag to the “St. George,” 
and Tromp went to the “ Comet,” both their own vessels being disabled. 
They renewed their hand-to-hand struggle, when Spragge’s flag-ship 
was dismasted, and he started to make another move to the “ Royal 
Charles,” but his boat was sunk by a Dutch shot, and he was drowned. 
The “ Royal Prince,” when Spragge left her, was dismasted, had her 
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upper tier of guns entirely disabled, and four hundred out of her crew 
of seven hundred and fifty men killed or wounded. Even then she 
beat off two fire-ships that bore down upon her. Tromp was in the 
habit of using desperate measures. In an engagement with Admiral 
Penn, he blew up his. spar-deck upon being boarded by the English. 
This expedient was not necessary, if we can believe in an invention 
recorded in an old English work, “ A Hundred Secrets.” It prescribes 
“ How to make such false decks as in a moment should kill and take 
prisoners as many as should enter the ship, without blowing the decks 
up, or destroying them, from being reducible; and in a quarter of an 
hour’s time should receive their former shape, and be made fit for any 
employment, without discovering the secret.” 

The same curious work records other “inventions,” one of which 
would seem to antedate torpedoes or infernal machines. It reads: 
“An engine portable in one’s pockets, which may be carried and 
fastened to the plank of the greatest ship, tanquam alia agens, and at 
any appointed minute, though a week after, either day or night, it shall 
infallibly sink the ship.” 

Another prescription anticipates cellulose,—“ A way to make a ship 
not possible to be sunk, though shot a hundred times between wind and 
water by cannon, and should lose a whole plank, yet in half an hour’s 
time should be made as fit to sail as before.” 

Ironclads were also anticipated. “How to make a sea-castle or 
fortification cannon-proof, and capable of containing one thousand men, 
yet sailable at pleasure to defend a passage or a town, having power to 
divide itself into three ships as fit and trimmed to sail as before one, 
and even whilst it is a fort or castle they shall be unanimously steer’d, 
and effectually driven by a strong wind.” 

Electric broadside firing would even seem to be no new thing,—“ A 
way in which men in the cabin may govern the whole side of the ship’s 
muskets to the number (if required) of two thousand or three thousand 
muskets.” 

But these were some sanguine inventor’s ideas. ‘To return to prac- 
tical warfare. The result of the wars between the Dutch and the Eng- 
lish was to improve naval tactics. Ships were fought thereafter in line, 
usually close hauled. Sir William Monson, in his “ Naval Tracts” 
(1600), wrote against the favorite half-moon formation, and urged the 
keeping of the weather-gauge. The first engagement fought in “ line 
of battle” was at the Texel, in 1653. In this engagement we note 
the frequency of an occurrence not uncommon at that day. Three 
English ships were sent against Tromp’s flag-ship. All three were set 
on fire and blew up. 

Canister, grape-, bar-, and chain-shot were among the pleasantries 
passed between the ships in those days. The actions of the early part 
of the eighteenth century were the stubbornest on record. Benbow 
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was noted for his persistence. In an action in 1702 he boarded a 
French ship three times, receiving first a severe face wound, then losing 
an arm, and lastly having his right leg shattered by a chain-shot. He 
refused to be carried below. In the same year the “Torbay,” Vice- 
Admiral Hopson, escaped destruction by fire from a singular circum- 
stance. The fire-ship was an old French merchant-ship, laden with 
snuff, and in the hurry of converting her to a warlike engine, part of 
the cargo was not removed. When the fire reached this, it was ex- 
tinguished, and to this the English vessel owed its preservation. A 
“smoke-ship,” intended to smoke the garrison out, was used at Ant- 
werp during the celebrated siege. 

The line-of-battle ships were frequently unable to use their lower 
batteries because of their ports being cut too near the water-line. The 
guns were frequently fought by their crews when knee-deep in water. 
Uncomfortably close quarters was the rule in these actions, and in one 
action, in 1757, the men fought with the handspikes. Ships were fre- 
quently set on fire by the wads from the guns, and it is recorded that the 
French flag-ship “ Orient” (Casabianca’s ship), at the battle of the Nile, 
was fired by the explosion of a shell in some paint-pots carelessly left on 
deck. It is often said that Nelson introduced the manceuvre of break- 
ing the line. Suffren, the French admiral, and Rodney anticipated 
him, however, in actions fought in different hemispheres on the same 
day, April 12, 1782. Two ludicrous incidents happened to Suffren’s 
fleet during this engagement, fought in the East Indies. His flag- 
lieutenant boarded the English ship “Superb” by mistake, and was 
captured, and one of the French ships went to aid the “ Hero,” disabled, 
but she run afoul of the English ship “ Isis,” catching her bowsprit in 
the mizzen rigging. So intent were the two crews in freeing their 
vessels that they forgot to fire a shot until it was too late! 

A ludicrous incident occurred in an action between the English and 
French in 1747. An officer, named O’Brien, was blown into the water 
insensible, and was picked up and taken on board the flag-ship, half 
clothed. The admiral being on deck, the new-comer said to him, 
“Sir, you must excuse the unfitness of my dress to come aboard a 
strange ship, but really I left my own in such a hurry that I had no 
time to stop for a change.” 

It is related of Walker, the English privateer, that a captured 
Frenchman accused him of firing glass from his guns. Upon exami- 
nation, Walker found that it was shillings that had served the purpose 
of the gunner, an Irishman. This worthy, knowing that there was 
some treasure on board, rammed a handful of coin into the gun, 
saying, “ There, if it is money you want, take it and be d—d.” 

There were not a few curious incidents in our naval engagements 
during the War of 1812 and during the Barbary wars, but they are 
familiar to most readers, and will be found in Cooper or Roosevelt. 
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As we come down to our own times, the actions at sea or in harbor 
are so thickly studded with incidents of a heroic, tragic, or stirring 
character, that there would not be room in a dozen volumes to record 
them. What heroic career of the past could surpass that of the daring 
Cushing? During the last century it was the part of the bravest to 
lead the fire-ship to that point where, abandoned to the flames, she 
was allowed to drift down upon the enemy, a moving torch. But what 
was this compared with the bravery of the man who touches the key 
that “hoists him with his own petard”? The Civil War, with its new 
features of armored vessels, torpedoes, and steam fleets, was fertile with 
achievements that are nowhere surpassed in bravery. To the greatest 
seaman of the age it was left to demonstrate a new principle in naval 
warfare,—that wooden ships could pass any fort. The bravery of all, 
from admiral to landsman, was illustrated by dozens of incidents more 
or less familiar to every reader,—daring displayed in the face of dan- 
gers new and untried. The bravest seaman might well shudder to see 
the strongest ironclad suddenly disappear from the face of the water 
without the least warning. 

The most recent naval battle is replete with startling and appalling 
incidents. I think no instance can be cited of so sudden annihilation 
of the greater part of an enemy’s fleet as that of the Chinese at Ton- 
quin. No one can foresee what will be the outcome of the next naval 
battle, but it may safely be predicted that it will not be without in- 
cidents of a startling character, with the probable introduction of dyna- 
mite shell, smokeless powder, rapid-firing guns, electric broadsides, and 
swift rams. . 

A curious feature of naval actions is alluded to by Admiral Jurien 
de la Graviére. It is that most great actions were fought about noon. 
He cited as examples Actium, Lepanto, Trafalgar, Sebastopol, and 
Kinburn. This has not been the case with the most of our own en- 
gagements with other ships, which were fought earlier or later in the 
day. Daylight was usually selected as the proper time during the 
Civil War, and this is doubtless due to the change in the mode of pro- 
pulsion. The sailing-ship had to work up to her position, while the 
steamer may creep up in the morning twilight. It is but one of the 
many changes in the features of naval engagements that will separate 
the period of steam, armor, and electricity from the days of sailing 
ships, smooth-bore guns, and boarding-pikes. 

F. 8. Bassett, 
Lieutenant U.S.N, 





CHRONICLES OF CARTER BARRACKS. 
(Continued from Vol. II. page 499.) 


‘“ Yes,” said the colonel, “if under the ruins of Rome we could 
only come across the auditor’s copy of Czsar’s return of ‘subsistence 
stores received, issued, and remaining on hand,’ it would clear up 
more doubts than another manuscript of the gospels or a lost book of 
Livy.” 

Captain Plussmore was silent, and the colonel went on, musingly : 
“Tf Alexander conquered the world without a property abstract for 
every letter of the alphabet and a money form for every numeral, it 
really seems to me we ought nowadays to handle a few thousand men 
without turning one-half of them into clerks to keep the other half 
equipped and supplied.” 

There was a rustle on the stairway, and the captain turned eagerly 
towards the door, but the sound died away down the hall, and the 
colonel continued,— 

“Did you ever hear the story about one of Wellington’s commis- 
saries, captain ?” 

And the captain said, “‘ No.” 

“ Well, like practical men generally, the duke had no sort of 
consideration for people who are always finding out difficulties and 
interposing objections, and whose sole idea of duty is to make out a 
requisition. 

“ A certain division general ordered one of his agents to have a 
certain number of loaves of bread at a certain point by a certain date. 
This individual sent back word that it could not be done; there was 
not time enough given for the indispensable forms and returns, The 
general replied that if there was any failure he would hang the delin- 
quent. Deeming himself a person of no mean consequence, he rode 
off in a state of high indignation to report to Wellington, who heard 
him patiently and asked,— 

“¢ Did Picton say he would hang you if the bread was not forth- 
coming ?” 

“* He did, my lord ; those very words.’ 

“¢Ah,I am sorry. I know him well. He is sure to do exactly 
what he says. Good-morning.’ ” 
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This was rather after Plussmore’s own heart, and he tried to smile. 

“ Now,” said the colonel, “I presume Cesar transacted business 
very much like that,—‘ Do it or die.’ But then, unfortunately, that 
precision of speech belongs only to the man who is on top, and Gold- 
smith’s ‘Animated Nature’ is not always the norm for office zoology, 
where the goose often roosts higher than the eagle.” 

Plussmore could stand it no longer. ‘ Colonel,” said he, “is Miss 
Ethel at home ?” 

“ Miss Ethel? Oh, I doubt it,” replied that gentleman, still look- 
ing at the fire and busy with Cesarism ; “not by this time; hardly 
possible.” 

Plussmore stared at his commanding officer and concluded to wait 
a moment or two longer until the colonel woke up. 

“You see,” the colonel continued, “ paper is as old as Isaiah, cer- 
tainly, and perhaps a millennium or so older, if one can trust the pyra- 
mids; but the reeds that grew by the rivers were by no means so 
plentiful as the rags that humanity now furnishes ; and when paper 
first appears in the price-current, at about the time of Socrates, it is 
quoted at something like twenty-five cents a sheet, which not only ex- 
plains the preference of that philosopher for talking on the street- 
corners rather than writing at home, but must have relieved centurion 
and phylarch from any necessity of expending a quire of blanks in 
order to get a catapult or two. The legionary obtained about a dime 
a day in salary and a pint of wheat for his ration, the cost of which 
was deducted from his pay Yes, they had a much simpler way 
of doing things in those days ; it is a pity we could not discover their 
methods.” And the colonel sighed and snuffed the candles and again 
recommended a careful study of Cesar. 

So Plussmore picked up his cap and said, “ Ah—Miss Ethel is out, 
I presume ?” 

“ Miss Ethel? Why, she left for York Hall this morning.” 

The colonel went over to his shelves as if to look out something more 
about ancient logistics, but really to give the captain time to get under 
cover, for it had only just occurred to the colonel that here was possi- 
bly a surprise and no pickets out. 

“Yes, Miss Ethel and the madam; they went away right after 
breakfast. Here, captain, is a beautiful picture of Czsar’s bridge, 
built, as you are aware, so that pressure only made it stronger.” 

Plussmore looked at the print, but saw little else than the colonel’s 
finger. He put off all speculation upon the news he had just heard, 
and devoted himself to the manufacture of a disinterested indifference. 
Bridges were not topics upon which he felt particularly fluent at any 
time, but certain reminiscences of the Point came to his rescue, and he 
remarked that Cesar’s work seemed strong enough to stand the route 


step. 
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“No, sir,” rejoined the colonel; “not even the Natural Bridge 
should be trusted to that extent. This matter of synchronous vibra- 
tions is very curious. A bass viol has been known to shake a church, 
and a one-stringed fiddle to bring down the house.” 

Plussmore made a gallant effort at a smile, and the colonel, encour- 
aged, went on: ‘It is somewhere on record that a suspension bridge 
in Scotland was once set to swinging by a wandering minstrel, who 
struck up the tune of ‘Over the Water to Charlie’ so merrily that the 
passers-by, in capering to the music, brought destruction upon them- 
selves and the roadway.” 

This reminds us that we have received several letters upoa various 
items in these Chronicles that might as well be disposed of before the 
next mail. 

‘‘ Gabrielle” writes to say that the account of the proposal made by 
that horrid Plussmore is utterly absurd and impossible. We opine 
that “Gabrielle” is new to the business, and bases her expectations on 
overmuch study of the tales in Godey’s Lady’s Book. The incident is 
an undiluted extract from real life, and not half as funny as some 
others we know of. 

“Invalid” writes for information as to the Soldiers’ Home at 
Samos. Well, we refer the question to Agamemnon’s Surgeon-General, 
who can readily be reached through the Dead-Letter Office. 

This is a good place for the story of the geographical tableaux. 
Each scene was to represent some subdivision of land or water, to be 
guessed from its character. 

The curtain drew up and disclosed a construction of lath evidently 
intended for a wooden pony. The audience gave it up, and the legend 
“ Delos” was then exhibited in the background. 

Again the curtain rose, but revealed nothing in addition to the pre- 
vious display, and everybody was puzzled until the legend “Samos” 
explained matters. 

For the third time this animal was introduced, now, however, aloft 
on a platform, so far as the ceiling permitted. 

Fortunately, a young lady from Dorchester had just happened in 
on her way home from a theosophic lecture, who casually remarked 
“Tos” as she meandered down the aisle in search of a front seat. 

Once more the deal pony put in an appearance, this time with a 
duplicate alongside, and the congregation having been enabled to catch 
on, there was a simultaneous roar of “ Paros,” and then, led by a 
spectacled professor of Greek from the neighboring college, they poured 
over the stage and wholly demolished the persistent quadruped, lest by 
subsequent metamorphose he should take them through the weary 
catalogue of 


‘¢ The isles of Greece, the isles of Greece, 
Where burning Sappho loved and sang.” 
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This was the Samos we were talking about in the previous Chroni- 
cle, but we now consider the subject ex-horsted,—hors de combat, as 
it were. ; 

Wealso have a note from a relative of Mrs. Matherby apparently, 
to say that so far that lady is the only man of any account in the whole 
series. 

Good! We have known Mrs. Matherby for many years, and we 
rejoice in this scant tribute to our success in the delineation of our old 
acquaintance. True, she has been transferred to the infantry, but she 
still lives. 

Lastly, Mr. Miller, J., wants to know why we don’t tell the story 
of “Old Grouse in the Gun-Room.” 

To what we may be driven if these Chronicles continue there is no 
saying, but we own the twenty volumes of the “ Percy Anecdotes,” and 
feel no need of availing ourselves of the kind suggestions of Miller, J., 
who would doubtless be glad to have us furnish the continuation of 
‘Edwin Drood,” or solve the problem of that lost whisky-skin at Gilgal. 

We left Miss Ethel in rather a lachrymose state, wishing that 
minds were like the weather and made up for us irrespective of any in- 
terference on our part. Unfortunately, the main object of existence 
is to find the exact value of x in each human equation. Finally, her 
guest came down to tea in such a gale of mirth that Mrs. Peppercorn 
felt convinced that there was no time to be lost. A letter in the late 
mail formed a convenient excuse. Miss Ethel, though somewhat taken 
aback, fell in with the project so readily that it almost disarmed the 
madam. But the scheme was then under too much headway, and con- 
sequently the morning found the ladies on the road to York Hall. 
There was so much energy originally visible in the madam’s deter- 
mination that the colonel did nothing but maintain an unsympathetic 
silence, especially as he detected more amusement than objection in Miss 
Ethel’s view of the situation. 

He took advantage of an unoccupied moment to invite her to 
return for Thanksgiving, but the girl merrily shook her head, and the 
madam soon sent him up-stairs to see the trunks properly labeled. 

Black care, however, generally keeps up with the cavalry, even the 
Seventh, and also finds a comfortable seat upon a lady’s bustle. There 
were three in the party bound for York Hall, for one of whom no fare 
was paid. Miss Ethel was contented enough, though her visit had 
been somewhat abbreviated ; for withdrawal just now from a devotion 
that was getting to be rather obtrusive, and of which absence would be 
no bad trial, had its advantages. 

But Mrs. Peppercorn found herself both unable to justify and un- 
willing to abandon this flight into the wilderness. If it came within 
the compass of courteous expressions of fear in the letter of her cousin 
lest there might be a trespass upon the hospitality of Carter Barracks, 
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it also began to seem rather too hasty an acceptance of the suggestion, 
with no excuse except inferences, authority for which grew more 
doubtful the farther she got from home. 

At first Captain Plussmore was at a loss to account for this sudden 
departure, but on mature consideration he extracted a vast deal of com- 
fort therefrom on the sound military principle that nobody runs away 
who is not badly scared at all events. 

Aversion, even, is better than indifference, since love and hate are 
next-door neighbors. So the captain tackled Cesar and waited for the 
25th of September as patiently as one could expect. 

We have allowed ourselves to get considerably in arrears with the 
rest of the garrison. There is Mrs. Featherfoot, for instance, who 
almost felt like saying to Miss Ethel, “ Art thou, then, become like one 
of us?” for that lady accepted marriage as one of the consequences of 
the fall whereby woman is disciplined and finally brought to merit 
heaven as a reward for the labor and trial of life. 

It is very comfortable to carry back the results of our own mis- 
doing to some cause operating outside of ourselves, and to be able to 
impart to it the great respectability of so ancient an origin. And the 
man who spends his summers in a garden struggling with all sorts of 
vegetable perversity with a net result of a pint of green peas and an 
ear of sweet corn may be excused for believing with the Dutchman at 
Hot Springs that hell is not far from this place. 

But there is a residuum of mystery both in morals and science 
which, resisting all attempts at classification, is thrust as far out of the 
way as possible, just as good housewives dispose of unmanageable rem- 
nants and impracticable furniture by crowding them out of sight in a 
garret, or as life is thought to be solved by supposing just the least bit 
of it projected upon the earth by some errant meteor. 

The little joker, however, is as hard to be accounted for whether 
confined to an atom of cosmical dust or expanded over the surface of a 
planet. ; 

Practically the important thing is not to forget that if stockings can 
be darned into decent recuperation, a worn-out temper admits of no 
repair. 

Shirt-buttons can be sewed on again, but the charms that Cupid 
embroiders upon the matrimonial pattern, if once brushed off, are never 
replaced. 

It was impossible for Mrs. Roanoke Briarwood to consider Captain 
Plussmore as anything but a permanent failure. She was nearly pre- 
pared to agree with Mr. Burke that vice lost half its danger when 
losing all its grossness. Or perhaps she would have preferred to say 
that virtues lost most of their value in losing any of their polish. For 
their essence is subtile and sure to evaporate unless confined by the con- 
ventionalities of church and society. It is only the skin of the grape 
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that protects its flavor; only the shell of the nut that preserves the 
kernel. So the form insures the feeling and the gesture proves the 
grace. 

Perhaps the madam is right, but the devil’s advocate shall have a 
fair chance, and it is open to that functionary to remark that many a 
shriveled and mouldy meat is found under a smooth rind. If God 
never gave to man a more perfect fruit than the strawberry, he has so 
made it that nothing is privileged to interpose and nothing assumes to 
interfere between its heart and the free sunshine and dew of heaven. 

It was accordingly the opinion of Mrs. Briarwood that Captain 
Plussmore, if a diamond at all, was so liberally incrusted with alluvium 
as to be hardly worth the hunting. 

Now, Mrs. Truffles proceeded on the very sensible theory that your 
husband is just what you choose to make him. He is so much raw 
material that Providence has put into the hands of his representative, 
woman, to fashion into suitable apparatus for celestial uses. There is, 
of course, a great deal of the earth and the animal lingering about his 
composition which is to be eliminated by the skillful processes, culinary 
and esthetic, of parlor and kitchen. Certainly, if home is the most 
comfortable place in the world, the man will have no longings for the 
Casino, and the wife no inclination to divide the year between Sara- 
toga and St. Augustine. 

As Miss Ethel had for the most part been brought up at York 
Hall, and as that mansion was well south of New England, Mrs. 
Truffles felt confident that Captain Plussmore’s digestion would be 
well looked after even if his theology went astray, and that he would 
be quite as happy as a soldier could be who was not a permanent 
boarder at the Astor House or commandant of the Corps of Cadets. 

As for Mrs. O’Quills, poor woman, she had no theories of life. 
She knew that a mustard-plaster was a sovereign remedy for the head- 
ache, and that no woman whose time was taken up with neuralgia 
could do anything more than go to bed and leave the dinner to male 
ingenuity. 

Mrs. Jafferty, predestined to one room and a kitchen infested with 
babies and building-blocks, could not but look with envy upon a 
woman who was invited to begin her military existence as a captain’s 
wife, with the probability of a field-officer’s forage and horses before 
she got too old to climb into anything but a rocking-chair. 

Mrs. Boomer had for a long time been convinced that no woman 
can form any idea of the range of her usefulness until she gets a hus- 
band to manage. To waste time upon a spaniel or a parrot, when all 
the glorious uncertainties and variations of the average man are within 
your reach to subdue, control, and direct to any profitable end, was as 
if Columbus had left the western continent to one side and contented 
himself with the Canaries. 
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She, too, rather envied Miss Ethel, but it was for the interest of the 
occupation before her of fashioning Captain Plussmore into something. 
like what he was intended to be. 

The married experience of Mrs. Traum had been simply delightful. 
The main reason was, both she and the captain had complete possession 
of themselves, whatever else they may not have possessed. 

Some people extend their hospitality to every petty trouble in the 
neighborhood,:and become, like the village common, the property of 
all sorts of itinerant vexation. Not a rooster could crow in the same 
parish with Carlyle, nor a dog bark within a league of Wallenstein, 
but folks who have no call to write up French revolutions and no con- 
trol beyond the door-step should keep their comfort, like their cash, on 
the premises. 

Nothing ever disturbed Mrs. Traum. Discord was either silenced 
or made part of a wider harmony. At all events, it took no emphasis 
either from herself or the captain. 

It is possible to respond to irritation like a rattlesnake, or to endure 
it as a mile-stone does a rain-storm, or to transmute it as an old rusty 
tomato-can is made over into the gayest of tin soldiers. So, if trouble 
came to Mrs. Traum, the visit was like that of the pay-master, as brief 
as possible, and whatever was needed to expedite departure was placed 
at its disposal with as much liberality as if it were the inspector- 
general himself. 

To lift the subject up to the height of a Longfellow, it might be 
said that Mrs. Traum followed the flowers and imitated their disposal 
of the dust and dirt of the street. If she thought of Plussmore at all, 
it was to imagine that he would lose most of his &ngularity under the 
artistic touch of Miss Ethel, who by inheritance had the right to fine 
faculties of domestic administration. Some hearts loan freely to others 
of their native nobility and some of their meanness. 

Mrs. Tourniquet, the doctor’s wife, seldom meddled with meta- 
physics. Having always failed to discover why any woman ever 
married,—except into the medical profession,—she did not take much 
interest generally in the study of “ Watts on the Mind,” and the ques- 
tion of what’s in the body naturally belonged to the doctor, so that her 
field of inquiry was rather limited. She believed neither in Theodore 
Parker nor the sea-serpent, thought the “ Pickwick Papers” frivolous, 
and would have considered “ Alice in Wonderland” very suitable liter- 
ature for a people that wandered after such things as Dr. Jacob Town- 
send’s Sarsaparilla and Joyce Heth. She discouraged gossip, seldom 
attended the Shakespeare Club, and never had the washing done at 
home. Consequently the doctor remained lamentably ignorant of all 
the delicious bits of news current in the female circles of Carter Bar- 
racks, and Mrs. Tourniquet would have been much more concerned 
had Plussmore caught a cold instead of a wife. 
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Whether the captain was worth all this speculation on the part of 
the ladies remains to be seen. Colonel Magruder used to say that no 
amount of labor would polish a brick. But if it requires little to bring 
a beautiful smoothness out of marble, one gives us a fireside and the 
other a grave-stone, which we don’t particularly care about. 

Plussmore continued to study up Cesar’s staff organization, and was 
delighted to find that each legion had its chief of engineers and its 
chief medical officer, that opium and electricity were among their 
remedies, and that not only infirm soldiers, but disabled horses were 
sent into hospital. Plussmore and Boomer were rather emulous of one 
another in the matter of education, as well as of the drill of their 
respective companies. The latter officer determined to get even with 
his friend in classical acquirements, and through the medium of an old 
college acquaintance secured the loan of some musty book-ware. He 
then announced that he was going through a course of Vegetius and 
Leo the Sapient, much to the disgust of Plussmore, to whom these 
gentlemen were utter strangers; but on mention of their names to the 
colonel, he consoled the captain with the assurance that what of ancient 
military art could not be found in the “ Commentaries” was hardly worth 
knowing. Nevertheless Boomer propounded certain inquiries as to the 
origin of saddles, stirrups, and spurs that bothered Plussmore mightily. 

About this time, however, Boomer was sadly taken down by an ex- 
perience at drill that substituted vinegar lotions for Vegetius and 
liniment for Leo. 

It was a remarkably cool afternoon, and the captain with his com- 
pany had gone down on the flat for an extra skirmish drill. On the ridge 
above were quite a number of spectators,—officers of the post, ladies, 
and men of the garrison off duty. Boomer and his boys, conscious they 
were under critical observation, were doing their best, and the enthu- 
siasm had spread from the captain through to even Corporal Slocomb, 
who, being on his sixth enlistment, was a little stiff in the joints. 
They were all in full uniform up to the old leather stock. Precision 
rather than celerity of movement was insisted upon by Captain Boomer, 
who watched his company closely, facing it always and hurling thunder- 
ous threats at the impulsive Kellys and dilatory Schneiders that broke 
the line. 

The men were moving in double time, the captain doing the back 
step with a graceful alacrity born of dancing days at the Academy. 
Well in front of the command was a sand-pit, wide, deep, and forgotten. 
“ Steady, there! dress on the centre! come out on the left! right back!” 
shouted the captain. Suddenly from the corner of his eye he noticed 
an unusual excitement among the spectators. Handkerchiefs were 
waved and cries heard which he took for applause rather than warn- 
ing. “Hah! laughing in the ranks,” added he; “1’ll run all that out 
of them, sure. Step out the guide——” 
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These were the last words of Marmion. At once the captain disap- 
peared and was no more seen nor heard.- Kelly and Schneider were 
avenged. Fortunately, the sand was soft-hearted, and received its un- 
willing guest more tenderly than could have been expected. The cap- 
tain laid there placidly on his back and tried to recollect if there was 
a volcano anywhere in the vicinity. Then he thought of Symmes’s 
Hole, and concluded it must be well to the north of him. Then there 
was a scurry of feet, and his company passed by, like priest and Levite, 
on either side, still vainly striving to keep abreast of Sergeant Finnigan, 
who, with legs like a grasshoppé@r, was “stepping out” his very prettiest. 

Reminiscences of Paradise Lost and of Lucifer the Son of the 
Morning and of Adam’s Fall and of the Westminster Catechism pre- 
sented themselves to the captain as the stars faded out of his vision, 
and finally he sat up. 

In front were his spectacles, here his dress hat, and yonder his 
sword. Away in the distance he heard the shrill squeak of his lieu- 
tenant,—“ Skirmishers, halt !’ and a few moments later Corporal Slo- 
comb, of the reserve, looked cheerfully over the brink and, touching 
his hat, remarked, “ Hope the cap’n is all right; that ’ere pit allers 
was in the way, sir.” 

And the captain gathered his energies and replied, “ D—n the 
quartermaster !” 

Pretty soon Dr. Tourniquet came rapidly duwn the hill, having 
been informed of the accident, but Boomer was already reconstructed 
and determined to resume business, although against the doctor’s ad- 
vice. Finally that gentleman, with his nice appreciation of the char- 
acteristics of the post, malarial and matrimonial, assured the captain 
he would inform Mrs. Boomer of the whole affair unless he went home, 
and the possibility of exaggerated reports reaching this lady through 
servants and orderlies was urged upon him. So he sent word to Mr. 
Buttons to dismiss the company, and proceeded to his quarters. The 
madam straightway put him to bed, and by the next morning he 
required no persuasion to remain there. 

Some days after, Plussmore thought it would be a kind thing to 
go down and talk to Boomer about legionary formations and ‘the de- 
fects of the phalanx, in order to keep up his spirits. He went by way 
of what was known as the “ Penitentiary.” This building had for- 
merly been an ordnance store-room in the days when the post was less 
of a barrack and more of an arsenal. It showed its origin in the 
architectural finish that marks the work of that arm of the service. 
Among other things several minor pieces of artillery were sheltered 
there, and in rainy weather the soldiers, instead of getting a holiday, 
were occasionally sent in under this cover for gun-drill. Hence the 
epithet in which they voiced their sense of this abuse of the privileges 
of the weather. 
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The structure was of brick, and entered by a couple of large grated 
doors in front, one towards each end, generally kept locked. It stood 
beyond and considerably to one side of the guard-house. Lieutenant 
Featherfoot was supposed to be in charge, and had put a table and stool 
inside by way of securing the opportunity of referring to it as an office 
in his reports to the madam of his whereabouts. In the back wall, 
which was very thick, were several loop-holes, as if intended for mus- 
ketry fire, but probably due to the professional turn that the studies 
of the ordnance corps give to any attempt at ornament or ventilation. 
On the outside these apertures were some distance from the ground, 
along which ran a road seldom used except by the police-cart. 

Plussmore, seeing the doors open, entered the place without any 
exhaustive glance at its contents, and stood there thinking how dis- 
tinctly in the loop-hole opposite him an old poplar on the farther 
slope seemed to be framed. 

Suddenly he saw a hand appear from the outside, feeling round 
the base of the opening as if to verify the locality. Then it was with- 
drawn and a bottle pushed in as far as the man could reach. 

The illicit introduction of whisky into garrison had for some time 
been suspected, and here apparently was the process going on under 
Plussmore’s own eye. He took his cigar from his mouth and waited. 
It was not long before up came another bottle, as he had inferred from 
the trouble taken to crowd the first along. 

Plussmore swiftly applied the lighted end of his cigar to the back 
of the fellow’s hand. There was a smothered invocation of some sort 
and a hasty withdrawal, while Plussmore hastened over to the parade 
and took a position where he could command the main entrance, to the 
use of which the enlisted men were restricted. He waited there for 
some time, but singularly enough no person appeared. 

For a first effort in strategy it was fair, but a little too fine, like 
that of Corjnth. 

Then the captain went back to the loop-hole to confiscate the goods. 
They were gone. Plussmore wondered if he had been dreaming. 
The poplar at all events was still visible, but nothing anywhere that 
could suggest a bottle. He went outside to examine the ground, but 
failed to discover any traces of the enemy. In accordance with 
our earnest desire to make these papers useful rather than amusing; 
we remind the military reader that never under ‘any circumstances 
should he separate himself from his ammunition. Plussmore finally 
determined to take the doctor into his confidence and keep a look- 
out upon any candidate for surgical treatment next morning at sick- 
call. 

Later in the day Mrs. Boomer ushered the captain into her hus- 
band’s room, where the invalid had monopolized the sofa and looked 
quite comfortable. But he did not manifest any great inclination to 
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discuss ancient tactics, and Plussmore finally told him of hisadventure, 
and felt amply repaid by the evident interest of Captain Boomer, who 
inquired into all the details and enabled his guest ultimately to with- ° 
draw happy to think he had conferred upon the sick man a very 
agreeable half-hour. 

No sooner, however, was Plussmore out of sight than Boomer com- 
menced walking up and down the room. Then he took a cautious 
survey of the premises, and satisfied himself that Mrs. Boomer had 
gone over for a moment to the next house. Thrusting on his shoes 
and overcoat, he slipped out by the back way and made straight for 
the Penitentiary. The gates were locked, as he expected, so he passed 
on to the adjutant’s office, which was empty, the forenoon generally 
disposing of the current business of this locality. The captain took 
the key he wanted from the board and returned to the store-room. 
Two gun-limbers were there, and he opened the one farthest from the 
door, pulled up the top tray, and beheld two ieee marked ‘‘ Choice 
Old Brandy V. 5S. O. P.” 

Captain Boomer buttoned his blouse over these and his overcoat 
over the blouse, put everything as it was before, and was back at his 
quarters in less than ten minutes by the watch. He managed to stow 
away the brandy where it was easy of access, but not obnoxious to 
sight, and when Mrs. Boomer found him again he seemed so prone to 
break out into unreasonable laughter that she resolved to treat him for 
hysterics, and compounded a huge bow! of hot ginger-tea. 

The captain sipped away at this very obediently, washing the taste 
out of his mouth as often as he got a chance by a pull at the V.S. O. P. 
“ Really, Swipes is an epicure,” said Boomer, confidentially, for the 
liquor was as smooth as a graduate essay at Vassar. 

Finally he fell asleep, and the madam took much credit to herself 
for pharmaceutical skill. On the edge of the evening, Private Swipes 
dropped into the sergeant-major’s office. Sergeant Handspike was 
there enjoying his supper-smoke. After a little talk, Swipes said he 
would take the Penitentiary key and look up his spectacles, which he 
thought he must have left behind him that morning when he was down 
there oiling the guns. 

Sergeant Handspike looked at him curiously, and remarked, 
“Your eyesight is getting better, isn’t it, Swipes ?” 

“No, sergeant, I don’t think it is.” 

He took the key, and after a furtive survey of the premises un- 
locked the door and proceeded straight to the limber Captain Boomer 
had already visited. He lifted the lid, raised the tray, and felt all 
round the interior carefully ; then he hurried to the other limber-chest, 
examined it, stumbled back to the first, and sat down at last and tried 
to collect his thoughts anyhow. 

Certainly that very day he had put a couple of bottles into one of 
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these boxes, and certainly they were not there now. He tried in vain 
to focus his suspicions. There was absolutely no clue, nor could he 
very well advertise his loss. But he swore it was a real mean piece of 
work, and determined to call upon Artificer Philpot and take a look 
into the old man’s condition. So he went back to the office like 
General Wolseley from Khartoum. 

“Why,” said Sergeant Handspike, “you had a long hunt of it, 
Swipes.” 

“ Yes ; pretty dark down there.” 

‘Did you find your spectacles ?” 

“No; lost ’em, I guess.” 

“Suppose you look in your vest-pocket, Swipes.” 

There they were, but the finder seemed very dismal. Now, some 
eynic will doubtless ask what an enlisted man was doing with a vest- 
pocket. Well, Private Swipes was on extra duty in the ordnance 
department, and therefore enabled to amplify equipment and furniture 
to a luxurious extent. These Chronicles are authentic, and the truth 
peeps out everywhere, like cadet collars in a class photograph. 

Private Swipes went away sorrowing, and the sergeant had his 
laugh all to himself. 

The cynic aforesaid by this time has no doubt elaborated a very 
satisfactory explanation for the incidents now in process of develop- 
ment. We venture to think he will be disappointed. Swipes had his 
theory, and he lost the liquor. When Plussmore strolled into the 
Penitentiary, if he had looked sharply about him, or had not been 
smoking himself, he could have detected Swipes standing stiffly at 
attention at the far end of the room, caught in the act of a smoke also, 
which was forbidden on these premises. And Swipes continued to 
stand there without stirring a muscle. Plussmore’s movements were 
plain enough in the light where he stood, and Swipes watched them 
with rising hope and curiosity. 

When the captain disappeared, Swipes walked over to the loop- 
hole and saw the bottles. He knew that Plussmore did not bring them 
in, and he was not sure how they came there, but he had no manner 
of doubt that he was the lawful custodian of the contents of the store- 
room, be they what they might. 

A man may reasonably enough require references from a boarder, 
but as to asking any questions of a bottle marked “Choice Old Brandy 
V.S. O. P.,” Swipes wasted no time that way. He transferred his 
discoveries at once to the limber-chest for safe-keeping and went off to 
his dinner, leaving the doors open, after a little reflection, in order that 
there might be a safe margin of contingencies in case inquiry for the 
liquor was pressed home too closely. 

When Plussmore came back, both the brandy and Swipes had been 
disposed of and the ordnance corps was rapidly accumulating a fund 
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of illusion as to the happiness of the coming night, when he would be 
able to brew himself a punch good enough for General Scott. 

Captain Boomer thought he had worked out the problem success- 
fully. He was well acquainted not only with Swipes, but, having 
served a tour with the light battery, he knew as thoroughly as even 
General Dow what were the proper contents of a limber-chest, in 
which he was decidedly more fortunate than that aspirant for promo- 
tion who stated he had never felt any desire to look into one, and was 
overslaughed accordingly. 

Here we beg leave to interpolate another moral in behalf of the 
young officers whose welfare inspires all our efforts. Study the oppor- 
tunities of your profession earnestly, in order that you may secure all 
their advantages, and remember, the flatter the bottle the closer it packs. 

When Captain Boomer woke up the next morning he still felt 
rather stiff and sore, and his head hummed like a sea-shell. He told 
the madam she had put too much ginger in the tea, and almost made 
up his mind that if Plussmore came up again he would turn the balance 
of the brandy over to him. Good resolutions like these lie very near 
the surface early in the morning, but are generally drowned in the first 
cup of coffee. 

When Plussmore next day met the doctor and asked him if any- 
body had reported for repairs, the doctor’s countenance took a set some- 
thing like cast iron at the point of solidification, which even Plussmore 
noticed. A sudden impenetrability of expression dropped over the 
background of the medical eye that the captain was inclined to assume 
as an unwillingness to betray professional secrets. 

In this state of mind he went over to the office and participated in 
the “barbaric yawp” with which that rendezvous is infested just after 
guard-mounting. Odds and ends of gossip, bits of shop, fragments of 
worn-out jokes and stories that are ever drifting round the eddies of 
military life; here a laugh over some ebullition of garrison. wit, and 
there a growl] about an unexpected detail broken up by a sharp call for 
this or that officer wanted within the veil beyond which silence and the 
. post-commander 

‘‘ Held undisturbed their ancient reign’”’ 


while staff and subalterns come and go,—all this was what awaited 
Plussmore as he stepped over the threshold. 

The swallow-tailed coat turned up with red has gone, and with it 
went much else better worth keeping,—a fine flavor of formality, for 
instance, that at the one extreme often makes a martinet and at the 
other always leaves a slouch. 

It is quite possible some novice, uniformed in a drab ulster and a 
short pipe, might in earlier times have rushed into—say—Colonel 
Sumner’s presence and kindly informed the C. O. that he proposed 

Vor. III. N.S.—No. 2. 11 
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going down to the next ranch for a week or two; but it is quite certain 
he would have done so but once, for the same reason the recruit made 
but one rush at the corporal, not subsequently finding enough of him- 
self on hand for another. Those were the days when military man- 
ners took their complexion rather from the parade than the club, and 
had about them rather more silk than canvas. A man may earn in 
battle some momentary privilege of address, but he must have accumu- 
lated a fund of credit from Mission Ridge and the March to the Sea 
hefore he can expect to draw at sight upon “ Uncle Bill.” ~ 

“ Halloo, Featherfoot! what’s the matter with you?” 

“Oh, nothing; spider-bite, I reckon.” 

“ How did that happen ?” 

“ Why—don’t know—rummaging round, yesterday.” 

This conversation made no particular impression upon Plussmore, 
who caught it out of much else of equally as little interest, until 
Featherfoot, who did not seem to enjoy talking about his disability, 
passed by him going out, when the captain noticed a bandage round 
the lieutenant’s hand. 

It was a funny coincidence, but it did not appear possible to connect 
it with Plussmore’s late performance. 

In the door, however, Featherfoot encountered Mr. Contretemps, 
who said, “Good-morning. Did you find what you were looking for 
last night ?” 

“No,” replied Featherfoot, gruffly. 

Things were getting too complicated for Captain Plussmore’s analy- 
sis, nor did he care about making too prominent a figure in the arrange- 
ment that seemed to be declaring itself. Finding that Captain Boomer 
was still in lavender, he determined to console that gentleman’s solitude 
with an additional chapter of news. But his charitable intentions were 
a little dislocated, for very soon after his arrival Mr. Contretemps also 
put in an appearance to inquire after the patient’s welfare. 

“T was within an ace of putting Featherfoot in the guard-house 
last night,” said Contretemps. He had the air of a man loaded to the 
muzzle with tidings. 

“Going home after tattoo roll-call, I saw something I could not 
clearly make out swing up against the rear wall of the old store-room. 
I thought at first it was Peter Swipes, who had naturally terminated 
one of his periodical sprees by hanging himself to a sponge-staff. 
After a bit I went over towards the place, and discovered a man stand- 
ing on a prop against the side of the building just under one of the 
loop-holes. I started to call the corporal of the guard, certain some 
stealing was going on, but the fellow did not look so very formidable, 
and I concluded to tackle him myself. Just as I dashed up he jumped 
down, and I collared—Mr. Featherfoot. I think I was more scared 
than he was.” 
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‘What was he doing there that time of night ?” 

“ Well, that bothers me. I don’t believe he knew himself. He. 
talked about hearing suspicious noises ‘inside as he came by ; thought 
perhaps old Swipes might have been locked in. I offered to go up for 
the key, but he said, ‘ No,’ and seemed a good deal put out. I made 
all possible apology and went home.” 

But Contretemps imagined that his adventure was hardly received 
with that degree of gratitude which his trouble merited. The faces of 
his auditors were in fact a fine study. Captain Boomer, like the rest 
of us, found that circumstances were bigger than theories, and it began 
to look as though he had made himself a receiver of stolen goods. 
Whisky is common property when the cork is once pulled, but profes- 
sional honesty draws the line at original packages. 

Captain Plussmore was not quite so pleased with the sagacity that 
would, as he supposed, enable him to brand an offender. Instead of 
that, he was fearful he had blistered a friend. 

It is time to furnish the missing block to this puzzle. Mr. Feather- 
foot had met an old acquaintance up-town who invited him to ride. 
This sounds suspiciously like the routine defense of a pay-day prisoner 
when he throws himself upon the mercy of the court, but as presbyter 
is only priest writ large, so Captain Jenks is after all only Tommy 
Atkins in capitals. 

The ride was intermitted at Bixby’s, which meant clam chowder 


and champagne, and was resumed after a mysterious interview of the 
mutual friend with Bixby, senior, that resulted in two packages, the 
smaller one of which was presented to Featherfoot as Royal Cognac 
that had seen neither custom-house nor corkscrew in the present 


century. 

Getting out at the barracks, still somewhat rarefied by the sweet 
autumn air of the excursion, Featherfoot found himself at a loss what 
to do with his treasure. To actually introduce it into the presence of 
Mrs. Featherfoot was to lose every possibility of its use as a beverage. 

There was our old friend Pipes, whose whisky was so popular that 
he saw he would get his own share of it only by drinking himself into 
delirium with his numerous visitors. 

Taking a lesson from the medical corps, who toned up their spir- 
ituous issues with quinine, in order that the supply might hold out, 
Pipes hunted up a tansy-bed, filled his decanters with the weed, and 
left the whisky to settle among its interstices. Ultimately he saved 
his liquor and lost his friends. 

Featherfoot was not unmindful of the charm that time had given 
the V. S. O. P., and was eager to secure the privilege of taking it 
neat. He calculated that with judicious management it would last 
him through the winter. 

But what slips down so easily slips down too often, and Feather- 
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foot was not to be left in the jaws of temptation. Pondering upon 
his difficulties, he passed by the Penitentiary, and all at once its loop- 
holes seemed positively to widen in their haste to furnish him with 
friendly shelter. He thrust the bottles in, crushed a scorpion or centi- 
pede, or something of that sort, he believed, and hurried home for 
ammonia and reflection. 

Mrs. Featherfoot gave him little chance for much of either. No 
man can go to Bixby’s without carrying away an atmosphere that tastes 
a good deal like guava jelly. The madam recognized: the flavor and 
resented the desertion. 

Featherfoot’s efforts at acknowledging the blessed anxieties that 
supervised his daily life were so inadequate, and the madam’s appe- 
tite for gratitude so inappeasable, that between them was a great gulf 
fixed. 

In this state of things for Featherfoot to take refuge in Bixby’s 
bosom and come home saturated with essences that told of more than 
a hundred years of feasting on turtle, Partagas, and Otard,—what 
woman could be expected to smile and smile and smile and be a woman 
still ? 

But, to tell the truth, Mrs, Featherfoot was hard to please, almost 
as much so as if she had been a man. 

“ Why, Charles, what is the matter with your egg?” said Mrs. 
Brunswick, one morning at breakfast, as her dyspeptic husband pushed 
away his cup with a much offended air. 

“ Not fit to eat,” growled Captain B. 

“ Really, how can that be? they were laid this very morning. I 
took them from the nest my own self.” 

“That’s what’s the matter,—they are too fresh.” 

But Captain Brunswick was wont to say that they were the most 
expensive eggs ever put upon his table. There had been tears in the 
voice of Mrs. Brunswick, and the captain felt his brutality and went 
up to the city not only to buy Mrs. B. the finest pair of bracelets he 
could find, but he verily bought them, and the madam can show them 
to this day. 

Now, Featherfoot would ‘have been afraid to undertake any enter- 
prise of that nature. His experience was so perplexing, and left him 
in such a permanently dazed condition, that he was never sure of him- 
self or of anybody else, not even of the very obvious delight with 
which any woman would be certain to receive a jewel from—her 
husband. 

But it is questionable if Mrs. Featherfoot would not have regarded 
it in this case as a sign of softening of the brain rather than any other 
organ. Featherfoot needed the enriching influences of a habit of 
approbation, instead of which he was sterilized by censure. 

So he sat down to supper where everything shone with such exas- 
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perating brightness and was so very laboriously clean that use seemed 
to be only profanation. Moreover, between the eau de luce on his hand: 
and the eaw de vie on his mind, Featherfoot could be nothing but im- 
patient and uneasy. He could not pay the supper the bare compliment 
of eating it. 

Invidious comparisons upon the glittering constraints of home and 
the dingy ease of Bixby’s kept thrusting themselves into sight and 
adding to his sense of guilt and unworthiness. 

It was not until tattoo came to his relief that he managed to get 

away and fell into the hands of Contretemps as already related. 
One good thing about Boomer was that he resolutely faced the 
dilemmas he was continually getting into. He put the brandy under 
lock and key and kept a close lookout for Mrs. Featherfoot. In due 
time she began her regular round of calls, and the moment she was 
domiciled in Boomer’s parlor he wrapped the bottles up in a New York 
Observer and hurried over to the lieutenant. 

“ Here, Featherfoot, is that cognac of yours, and mighty good stuff 
it is !” 

“Sh—, sh—,” said that gentleman. 

“Qh, that’s all right; the coast is clear. Shall I tell you where I 
found it?” 

“ Ah! perhaps 

“Certainly, put it away,—now’s your time.” 

Featherfoot was swift to do and much relieved thereby. 

Then Boomer told so much of the story as did not in any way 
implicate Plussmore, and the two worthies stole up-stairs and celebrated 
the restoration by a hurried drink, and Boomer departed. 

But he had hardly reached the gate before he heard Featherfoot 
call him back. 

“ Wait a moment ; you take a bottle for yourself.” 

“No, no. I have had more than my share of it already.” 

Probably the reader thinks so too. 


” 


H. W. C. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE UNITED STATES REVENUE CUTTER 
SERVICE. 


PART II.—Continued. 


SECRETARY ALBERT GALLATIN, under date of October 14, 1801, wrote 
as follows to Collector Benjamin Lincoln, at Boston: “The President 
of the United States, on information that has been laid before him de- 
sires that the Revenue Cutter Establishment shall be reduced as near as 
circumstances will permit, within its original limits.” The party over 
which Mr. Adams had presided was accused of fostering large and 
expensive establishments in imitation of the European powers, and 
every means was brought into play to reduce and belittle the armed 
branches of the government that had so faithfully and gallantly, under 
adverse circumstances, fought in defense of the country’s honor. The 
revenue cutter service suffered equally with the navy: large vessels were 
sold, the service reduced proportionally, and smaller crafts substituted. 
The martial ardor and spirit that had for a brief interval cheered the 
personnel was ruthlessly swept aside, and the corps returned to the scope 
and limits as originally established by Alexander Hamilton in 1790. 

On February 12, 1802, the vessels of the service were stationed and 
officered as follows: * 

Revenue cutter ‘‘ New Hampshire;’’ station, Portsmouth, N.H. 
Officers’ Names. Rank. Date of Commission. 
John Adams . . : . Master, June 80, 1798. 
Michael Hooker? . : . Master, April 16, 1800. 


Samuel Adibourne , ° . Mate, As second mate Oc- 
tober 26, 1795. 


Samuel Muir . : : . Mate, Unknown. 
G. W. Allen . > ° . Mate, Unknown. 
Daniel Joy. . : - Mate, Unknown. 


Revenue cutter ‘‘ Massachusetts,’’ No. 2; station, Boston, Mass. 

Officers’ Names. Rank. Date of Commission. 
John F. Williams . : . Master, March 21, 1791. 
Hezekiah Welch . ; . First mate, March 21, 1791. 
Nathaniel Nichols . ‘ . First mate, February 19, 1801. 
Ezekiel Lincoln ‘ . . Second mate, February 19, 1801. 
John Perkitt . . ; . Third mate, February 18, 1801. 


1From American State Papers. 
2 Captain Hooker appears to have supplanted Captain Adams, and received his 


commission as captain regardless of the lieutenants’ grades. 
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Revenue cutter ‘‘ Argus ;’’ station, New London, Conn. 
Officers’ Names. Rank. Date of Commission. 
Elisha Hinman . - . Master, March 138, 1798. 
George House . > : . First mate, May 21, 1791. 
Ebenezer Perkins . ‘ . Second mate, April 15, 1796. 
Nathaniel Saltonstall ; . Third mate, April 15, 1796. 


Revenue cutter ‘‘ Vigilant,’’ No. 2; station, New York, N.Y. 

Officers’ Names. Rank. Date of Commission. 
John W. Leonard . ; . Master, May 31, 1798. 
John Squire. ; A . First mate, December 31, 1798. 
Nathaniel Harriott . ; . Third mate, May 1, 1797.5 
John Wade. ‘ . . Third mate, December 31, 1798. 


Revenue cutter ‘‘ General Greene,’’ No. 3; station, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Officers’ Names. Rank. Date of Commission. 
Silas Foster. ; P . Master, June 27, 1799. 
Joseph Sawyer * ‘ ‘ . First mate, June 26, 1802. 
John S. Oliver ‘ ; . First mate, November 14, 1799. 
Thomas Thompson . ° . First mate, April 16, 1800. 


Revenue cutter ——; station, Norfolk, Va. 

Officers’ Names. Rank. Date of Commission. 
Francis Bright ; ; . Master, June 25, 1795. 
William Hani . ‘ . - Master, Unknown. 
William Parish ‘ . Second mate, November 29, 1797. 
Roe Latimer . ; ‘ . Third mate, August 81, 1799. 


Revenue cutter ‘‘ Diligence,’’ No. 2; station, Wilmington, N.C. 

Officers’ Names, Rank. Date of Commission. 
John Brown . 5 5 . Master, October 19, 1796. 
Joseph Burch . me Pe . First mate, March 7, 1797. 
William Snell . > ; . Third mate, March 7, 1797. 


Revenue cutter ——; station, New-Berne, N.C. 
Officers’ Names. Rank. Date of Commission. 
Samuel Easton : : . Mate, Unknown. 


Revenue cutter ‘‘South Carolina,’’ No. 2; station, Charleston, 8.C. 
* Officers’ Names. Rank. Date of Commission. 

James Payne . ‘ : . Master, November 29, 1799. 
Edward Pennington ‘ . First mate, September 17, 1800. 
John McLean. .. ° . Mate, Unknown. 
Thomas White ; ; . First mate, November 29, 1799. 
John Parker . . ‘ . Second mate, November 29, 1799. 
Dennard Rumbley . ‘ . Second mate, September 17, 1791. 
Richard Harbrowsk . ‘ . Third mate, September 17, 1800. 


Revenue cutter ‘‘ Thomas Jefferson ;”’ station, Savannah, Ga. 
Officers’ Names. Rank. Date of Commission. 
James Howell . . a . Master, May 20, 1791. 
Benjamin Forsyth . : . Second mate, July 11, 1795. 


The revenue cutter “ Active,” of New York, First Lieutenant 
John Squire in command, sailed from Washington, having on board 


8 Probably promoted to second lieutenant, December 31, 1798. 
4 The names are copied as they appear in the original paper. But why the 
officers should all be the same rank, with Mr. Sawyer in advance of Mr. Oliver, is 


not so plain. 
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as passenger the Vice-President of the United States, George Clinton. 
The cutter was bound for New York, and on the 29th of June, 1807, 
at 4.30 P.M., when about four miles distant from Cape Henry, sighted 
four armed vessels lying at anchor about four and a half miles dis- 
tant. They were British men-of-war under the command of Com- 
modore Douglass, and when the cutter was nearly abreast of the 
squadron, a gun was fired from one of them and a large boat lowered 
that pulled towards the cutter. When about three miles distant, the 
boat, which carried a swivel, discharged the same, but the cutter, taking 
advantage of a fresh breeze, easily distanced her pursuers, the ships of 
the squadron contenting themselves with discharging two of their 
broadside guns at the “ Active,” which vessel had her ensign and 
pennant prominently displayed. At the instance of the Vice-Presi- 
dent, Lieutenant Squire and Second Lieutenant George R. Rice made 
affidavit regarding the occurrence as soon as the cutter reached New 
York. This manner of redressing a wrong was scarcely in accord 
with the spirit that had actuated the corps during the French im- 
broglio; but an armed vessel less than fifty feet in length, mounting 
only swivels, could scarcely hope to cope with such a force. It would, 
however, been more in keeping with the characters of such officers as 
Williams, Hinman, Morris, Campbell, and Price to have at least given 
the British barge a warm reception and vindicated as far as possible 
the honor of the revenue cutter flag. But the first lieutenant may 
have hesitated to assume the responsibility (such instances are not 
rare), and possibly the Vice-President himself may have restrained 
decided action on the part of the cutter’s force. Exactly how that 
dignitary felt over the insult which he had witnessed does not now 
appear, but it is more than probable that he represented very forcibly 
to President Jefferson the inefficient state of the cutter service, which 
may have influenced Secretary Gallatin in issuing the following letter. 
It is a matter of history that the Secretary as well as the President 
was opposed to large armaments afloat, and peremptorily refused the 
application of merchants representing Charleston, S.C., for a larger 
cutter at that point in place of the old and worn-out craft that had for 
years been stationed there. At the acquisition of Louisiana he recom- 
mended to the President that a cutter be purchased at Norfolk or 
Baltimore, of the pilot-boat type, not to exceed eighty tons, as suitable 
for the coast of the newly-acquired territory.° 
5 Correspondence of Albert Gallatin. 


‘‘ TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
‘¢ November 29, 1808. 


‘‘Srr: I had the honor to receive your letter of the 28 instant, respecting the 
proposed increase of the cutter establishment. 

“T think that, solely with a view to the execution of the ordinary revenue 
laws, three additional cutters would be sufficient, viz: one for the District of 
Maine, one for Rhode Island, and the southern coast of Massachusetts, and one 
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Congress acted upon the suggestion embodied in the Secretary’s 
communication, empowering the President to procure twelve additional 
revenue cutters by the act of January 6, 1809. They were a welcome 
addition to the service, and in point of size and efficiency were on a 


for Ocracock, in North Carolina. The vessel which has been employed for ten 
years, as a revenue boat, in the last place, is necessarily, from the nature of the 
adjacent waters, and of the service she must perform, of a size nearly equal to 
that of some of the cutters; and so far as relates to that port, the change would be 
only nominal; but it is desirable, in order that a commission may be given to the 
captain and mates, the vessel being often obliged to be at sea. 

‘“‘ But, for the purpose of carrying into effect laws which prohibit exportation 
and restrain importations, more efficient means must be used than are now author- 
ized. And amongst these an increase of revenue cutters is necessary, in addition 
to the assistance of gun-boats, which are better calculated as a stationary force, and 
for the purpose of stopping in certain places, than of pursuing vessels. We want 
small fast sailing vessels, ten of which will require a less number of men than the 
smallest frigate, and will cover much more ground. For you will be pleased to 
observe, that there are but six vessels belonging to the navy, under the size of 
frigates; and that number is inadequate to the extent of coast, and number of 
harbors to be watched. An easy draught of water is also a material consideration. 
But it seems to me that it cannot be doubted, that, if all the navy was employed in 
that service, they are not sufficient, in point of numbers, for the object, and that 
ten or twelve small vessels, in addition, will form a very useful appendage. I 
propose that they should be revenue cutters, because, in time of peace, and when 
employed solely in carrying the laws into effect, they will be under control of the 
collectors; which, in relation to that object, is preferable; and because, in case of 
war, they might, according to the existing laws, be placed under the direction of 
the Navy Department. Their size would vary from 70 to 130 tons; they would 
carry from six to ten four-pounders, or if they can be procured, twelve-pounder 
carronades ; and be manned with fifteen to thirty men each, which is amply sufficient 
for the object in view. 

‘“The expense of building such vessels, coppered and completely fitted for sea, 
will be, exclusively of the guns, from eight to twelve thousand dollars. The expense 
of keeping them in service must depend on the wages of seamen. Supposing these 
at fifteen dollars a month, the annual expense of each vessel may, on an average, 
be estimated as follows: : 


‘« Pay of one captain and three mates ‘ ° ‘ - $1,620.00 
‘« Pay of twenty seamen, at fifteen dollars . ; ‘ - 8,600.00 
‘“‘ Rations, estimated at twenty-five cents . ; ; . 2,640.00 
‘¢ Repairs and contingencies of every description : . 1,140.00 


$9,000 00 


‘“¢ The cost of twelve vessels would, therefore, on an average, be 120,000 dollars ; 
and their annual support 108,000 dollars. I must add, that this estimate is predi- 
cated on a supposition that we would increase the force of these new cutters beyond 
what has heretofore been usual; for the annual maintenance of those now in service 
does not cost more than six thousand dollars each. Nor must the proposed expense 
be considered as altogether additional; for we would then be enabled to substitute 
the new cutters to a number of armed revenue boats, which have, this year, under 
existing circumstances, been authorized in many instances, in addition to those 
usually employed. 

‘¢ No other appropriation is requisite than one similar to that made by the 97th 
section of the collection law of March 2, 1799. But if thought preferable, the 
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par with the rapidly-increasing merchant marine of the United States, 
the laws governing which specially defined the duties of revenue 
cutters in relation to vessels engaged in foreign and domestic trade. 


FROM 1808 TO 1889. 
PART III. 


The dawn of the year 1812 found the service as poorly prepared to 
meet an enemy as in the beginning of the quasi-war with France. 
The revenue cutters then were small, poorly armed, and scantily 
manned, but through the action of Congress the defects were speedily 
remedied and the corps augmented.to a respectable footing, only to be 
relegated on a basis but little above the original establishment with the 
dispersion of the war clouds. This policy of clothing the service with 
a military character in emergencies calling for the armed forces of the 
country, compelling the corps to co-operate with the navy, subjecting 
it to all the perils incidental to warfare, exacting from it at all times a 
high state of discipline, a knowledge of the art of war, with proficiency 
in big-gun and small-arm drills, backed by rules and regulations based 
on those governing the navy, with severe examinations covering both 
professional and military attainments, only to deprive the corps of its 
hard-won laurels, to strip it of its naval standing, and place it side by 
side with, and class it as, a civil branch of the government when the 
peril has ceased to menace the country, has for years operated seriously 
against the welfare of the revenue cutter service. Its efficiency as 
a disciplined and armed branch of the government has been attested 
in every war known to the country, and the devotion and bravery of 
its personnel certified to by the lives and blood of those serving under 
the revenue cutter ensign ; but having no definite standing, no recog- 
nized rank, with a position betwixt and between a connecting link, it 
has continued in time of war to contribute its best vessels, officers, and 
men at the demand of those in authority, and with the dawn of peace 
to patrol the coast and contend with the elements, debarred from the 
privileges enjoyed by the army, navy, and marine corps, with no safe- 
guards embodied upon the statutes, when long years of service and in- 
firmities incident thereto shall have sapped the youth and usefulness of 
those who from some cause have been termed as holding commissions 
in a civil (?) branch of the government. 


expense may be paid from moneys in the treasury. The form is immaterial, and it 


is a mere matter of form. 
‘“T have the honor to be, with great respect, sir, yours, &c., 
‘“* ALBERT GALLATIN. 
‘‘THomas Newron, Esq., 
‘“‘ Chairman of the Committee of Commerce and Manufactures.’’ 
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The following vessels were borne upon the rolls at the beginning of 
the year 1812: ; 
“ Active,” No. 2. ‘« Independence.’’ 


“ Argus,’’ No. 3. ‘¢ Louisiana.”’ 
‘ Boxer.”’ ‘¢ Massachusetts.” 


‘‘Commodore Barry.” ‘¢ Mercury.” 

‘‘ Diligence,’”’ No. 4. ‘‘ New Hampshire.”’ 
“Eagle,” No. 3. “ Pilgrim.” 

‘* Gallatin.” ‘“‘ Surveyor.” 
‘General Greene,’’ No. 4. | ‘“‘ Vigilant,’ No. 3. 
‘‘ George.” 

These vessels were stationed at the principal sea-ports from Portland, 
Me., to near New Orleans, La., averaging one hundred and twenty-five 
tons, top-sail schooner rigged, carrying from six to ten light guns in 
addition to small-arms, and manned by from fifteen to thirty men. In 
addition to the above a number of small crafts had been chartered by 
the government and performed the duties of revenue cutters under 
the control of officers of the service. On January 4, 1812, the sloop 
“George,” of Warren, R.I., owned by Jonathan Cole and others, was 
chartered as a revenue cutter at the rate of one hundred and forty 
dollars per month. She was commanded by John Cahoone, with Wil- 
liam Shearman as first lieutenant and Thomas Hudson second lieutenant. 
On August 21, 1812, Benjamin Marble was paid by William Ellery, 
collector of customs at Newport, R.I., the sum of eight thousand five 
hundred dollars for building, equipping, furnishing, and finishing the . 
revenue cutter “ Vigilant.” She was commanded by John Cahoone, 
captain, with William Shearman as first lieutenant, Thomas Hudson 
second lieutenant, three petty officers, and fourteen seamen. 

The officers attached to the service comprised the following gentle- 
men. The list is probably not complete in all the grades, but every 
effort has been made to make it as thorough and reliable as possible : 


CAPTAINS. 


. John Foster Williams, March 21, 1791, Massachusetts. 
. William Ham, July 6, 1804, Virginia. 

. Nicholas Newall, November 11, 1806, Georgia. 

. Daniel McNeill, December 29, 1806, South Carolina. 

. Christopher Bennet, October 11, 1808, Massachusetts. 

. Joseph Burch, January 26, 1809, North Carolina. 

. Gail Worthington, April 10, 1809, Delaware. 

. William P. Adams, May 8, 1810, New Hampshire. 

. Angus Frazier, August 28, 1810, New Hampshire. 

. Joseph Sawyer, October 30, 1811, Delaware. 

. George Brooks, December 19, 1811, New Hampshire. 

. Samuel Travis, December 30, 1811, Virginia. 

. John Cahoone, January 25, 1812, Rhode Island. 

. Daniel Elliott, April 18, 1812, Massachusetts. 

. Edward Hobart, July 7, 1812, Massachusetts. 

. I. H. Silliman, October 22, 1812, South Carolina. 

. Nathaniel Kennard, November 5, 1812, New Hampshire 


we 
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FIRST LIEUTENANTS. 


. Joseph Merrihew, February 20, 1811, Pennsylvania. 
. Henry Cahoone, July 17, 1811, Rhode Island. 

. Edward Foote, December 19, 1811, Rhode Island. 

. William Shearman, January 25, 1812, Rhode Island. 
. John Weeks, April 9, 1812, New Hampshire. 

. Isaac W. Cannon, April 10, 1812, Delaware. 

. Charles S. Woodward, April 13, 1812, Massachusetts. 
. John Hebb, July 7, 1812, Massachusetts. 

. Daniel P. Augar, October 15, 1812, Connecticut. 


SECOND LIEUTENANTS. 


. James McChung, May 11, 1810, Delaware. 

. Thomas Marshall, May 30, 1811, New Hampshire. 
. Thomas Hudson, January 25, 1812, Delaware. 

. James 8. Carmon, April 10, 1812, Massachusetts. 

. John McKellar, July 6, 1812, Massachusetts. 

. William Phippen, July 7, 1812, Massachusetts. 

. Nathaniel B. Pierce, July 9, 1812, Massachusetts. 

. John Hall, October 15, 1812, Connecticut. 

. Aaron Burns, December 23, 1812, South Carolina. 


we 
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THIRD LIEUTENANTS. 


1. Robert Sargeant, February 1, 1809, Delaware. 
2. William L. Travis, July 7, 1812, Massachusetts. 
8. Barnabas Hopkins, July 24, 1812, Massachusetts. 


In addition to the above the following officers are known to have 
been attached to the service: Mr. Philips as first lieutenant of the 
“ Gallatin,” stationed at Charleston, S.C. ; Captain Frederick Lee, in 
command of the “Eagle,” stationed at New London, Conn. ; 
Mark, commanding the “ Boxer,” nine guns, stationed at Georgetown 
and Waccamaw, S.C.; and Bush, in charge of a barge in the 
vicinity of Savannah, Ga. The list of third lieutenants is probably 
far from correct, but diligent research has failed to discover other than 
those mentioned. 

Captain Frazier in the early part of 1812 had command at New 
Orleans, Captain Brooks at Savannah, while the “ Gallatin,” at Charles- 
ton, appears to have had Captain McNeill in August, 1812, Captain 
Hobart in October, in which month he arrived at Norfoik with fore- 
mast sprung, and later Captain Silliman assumed charge, being in 
command in April, 1813, at which time the “Gallatin” had her stern 
blown out from the magazine exploding. The vessel was anchored at 
the time off Blake’s wharf, and went down stern first. Three men 
were killed, five severely wounded, and a number slightly. The captain 
and first lieutenant were on shore at the time. 

The revenue cutter “ Jefferson,” commanded by Captain Ham, 
proceeded on a cruise the day after war was declared, June 18, 1812. 
On the morning of June 25 he captured off the capes the British 
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schooner “ Patriot,” from Guadaloupe with a cargo of sugar (268 hogs- 
heads). The prize was anchored off Norfolk on the 28th, having been 
captured seven days after the declaration of war. 

The revenue cutter “Madison,” Captain Brooks, was captured by 
the British frigate “ Barbadoes,” November 24, 1812, and during the 
war the service lost two cutters, the “Surveyor,” captured by the 
“ Narcissus” frigate, June 12, 1813, and the “Eagle,” destroyed by 
the “Dispatch” brig. James, the English naval historian, gives the 
“Madison” 10 guns, 65 men, and 114 tons’ burden ; the “Surveyor” 6 
guns, 25 men, 100 tons; and the “ Eagle” 2 guns, 75 tons. The 
revenue cutter “ Vigilant,” Captain Cahoone, on October 4, 1813, 
captured off Newport the privateer sloop “Dart,” of 6 guns, which 
vessel had committed a number of depredations in the vicinity. The 
“ Madison” (a snow®) sent into Savannah, mounting 6 guns, loaded 
with ammunition, also the brig “ Shamrock,” of 300 tons, 6 guns, and 
16 men. The “Gallatin” sent into Charleston the brig “General 
Blake,” which appears to be the last service rendered by that unfortu- 
nate vessel. A gallant action has been attributed to the “ Boxer,” 
stationed at Waccamaw, in beating off the boats of a British cruiser, 
sent in to cut the “ Boxer” out, but it has been impossible to trace the 
account to an authentic source. The operations of revenue cutters were 
necessarily limited, and confined to very narrow limits, with little or no 
opportunities to cruise on the coast where the enemy’s cruisers abounded. 
While England, at the declaration of war, had over one thousand men- 
of-war, the United States navy included but half a dozen frigates, six 
or eight sloops and brigs, and the few poorly-armed revenue cutters 
that were all but useless as a means of defense. But though the ser- 
vice lacked suitable ships and armaments with which to cope success- 
fully with the enemy, the spirit and dash of the personnel were of a 
character that reflected honor upon the corps, whenever opportunities 
permitted of their meeting the enemy upon anything like equal ground. 
The defense of the revenue cutters “Surveyor” and “ Eagle” against a 
vastly superior force affords ample proof of the mettle and quality com- 
posing the personnel of the revenue cutter service. The “Surveyor” 
was captured by the barges of the “ Narcissus” frigate, in York River, 
on the night of the 12th of June, 1813. She was in a measure taken 
by surprise, the enemy not being discovered until they had approached 
within one hundred and fifty yards. Captain Travis could not bring 
his guns to bear, and therefore furnished each of his men with two 
muskets. They held their fire until the British were within pistol-shot ; 
but the enemy pushed on, and, although met at every point, finally 


® Snow. A vessel formerly much in use. It differs slightly from a brig. It has 
two masts similar to the fore and mainmasts of a ship, and close abaft the main- 
mast a try-sail mast. Snows differ only from brigs in that the boom mainsail is 
hooped to the mainmast in the brig and traverse on the try-sail mast in the snow. 
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carried the vessel by boarding, with three men killed and a number 
wounded. Captain Travis and crew were taken on board the frigate 
“ Junon,” and the next day the commander of the “ Narcissus” re- 
turned Captain Travis his sword, with the following complimentary 


letter : 
‘‘His Masrsty’s Surp ‘ NaRcIssvs,’ 
“SIR: “ June 18, 1818. 

‘t Your gallant and desperate attempt to defend your vessel against more than 
double your number, on the night of the 12th inst., excited such admiration on 
the part of your opponents, as I have seldom witnessed, and induced me to return 
you the sword you had so nobly used, in testimony of mine. Our poor fellows have 
severely suffered, occasioned chiefly, if not solely, by the precaution you had taken 
to prevent surprise; in short, I am ata loss which to admire most, the previous 
engagement on board the ‘ Surveyor,’ or the determined manner by which her deck 
was disputed, inch by inch. 


‘‘T am, sir, with much respect, etc., 
“ JoHN CRERIE. 


. 
‘‘CapTaIn SAMUEL TRAVIS.”’ 


The revenue cutter “ Eagle” was lost as follows : 

The packet “Susan,” plying between New Haven and New York, 
had been captured by the tender of the British frigate “ Pomone.” 
Captain Lee, commanding the “ Eagle,” immediately prepared to go out 
and retake the “Susan,” manned by her own crew and about thirty 


volunteers. It was four o’clock in the afternoon when the “ Eagle” 
got under way, the wind being light and variable. The cutter stood 
to the southward and eastward, and as daylight dawned a brig-of-war 
was sighted close aboard. The cutter’s sweeps were manned, it being 
calm, and every effort made to reach a creek on the Long Island shore. 
The brig manned several barges and a brisk fire was maintained by 
both parties. At the mouth of the creek it was ascertained that the 
depth of water would not admit of the “ Eagle” passing in, and she 
was beached under a high bluff opposite Falkland Islands. As the 
barges came up a brisk fire of round- and grape-shot was maintained 
from the “ Eagle’s” battery, compelling the attacking force to sheer off. 
Taking advantage of the repulse, and with the brig slowly advancing, 
the guns, ammunition, sails, etc., were removed on shore, and two 4- 
pounders with two 2-pounders were placed in position on the bluff with 
the cutter’s colors flying from an improvised flag-staff. The enemy made 
a number of attempts to land, covered by the brig, which kept up a 
constant fire, from which the cutter suffered severely. At sunset the 
brig hauled off, and Captain Lee, finding his ammunition running 
short, detailed a party to obtain a fresh supply from the “ Eagle.” 
The engagement was renewed, and under a hot fire the colors were 
raised upon the mainmast of the vessel. They were shot away, and 
soon after the spars toppled over the side. During the night several 
attempts were made by the barges to board, but the fire from the bluff 
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kept them at bay. The brig fired over three hundred rounds from her 
broadside guns, and it was not until the cutter’s crew had expended 
their ammunition that the enemy were enabled to destroy the “ Eagle.” 
None of the officers or men were captured, while they were enabled to 
remove inland the light guns that had formed the cutter’s battery. 

The services of the corps were recognized by the government, and 
an act was approved April 18, 1814, which provided,— 

‘“‘ That the officers and seamen of the revenue cutters of the United 
States, who have been or may be wounded or disabled in the discharge 
of their duty whilst co-operating with the navy by order of the Presi- 
dent of the United States, shall be entitled to be placed on the navy 
pension-list, at the same rate of pension, and under the same regula- 
tions and restrictions as are now provided by law for the officers and 
seamen of the navy.” 

This forms the only provision made by the government authorizing 
the payment of pensions in the revenue cutter service. It represents 
the solitary reward won by the corps for its military services. In its 
civil capacity, should an officer or man lose his life or sustain injury in 
rescuing imperiled mariners, women, or children from a wreck, the 
corps would be entitled to no recognition. Co-operation with the navy, 
coupled with damages inflicted by powder and ball while so acting, 
appear to be the powerful factors necessary to gain conditionally what 
the army and navy enjoy at all times. Wherein lies the distinction, 
and with justice where should the line be drawn? A naval officer 
loses his life in battle ; an officer of the revenue cutter service perishes, 
struggling amid icy waters and combating seas to rescue poor suffering 
humanity from a storm-riddled wreck. The heirs of the naval officer 
draw a pension, the family of the civil official can starve. In relation 
to the dual character of the revenue cutter service rather a nice point 
or question might be raised by the query,—The revenue cutter “ Jeffer- 
son” captured the first prize from the enemy in the War of 1812, with 
no orders from the President of the United States to co-operate with 
the navy, acting purely in her civil capacity. Was the capture justified 
by law? or could it be viewed as an act of piracy ? 


H. D. Smirs, 
First Lieutenant U. S. Revenue Cutter Service. 


(To be continued.) 
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OUR COAST DEFENSES? 


THE objects sought in preparing a system of coast defense are— 
1. To prevent distant bombardment. 
2. To command important anchorages. 
3. To close important channels. 
The means for obtaining these ends are— 
1. High-power guns and mortars to repel the armored ships of the 


enemy. 
2. Land fortifications to cover and hold the position. 
3. Flanking guns, movable torpedoes, and electric lights. 
4. Obstructions. 
5. Vedette and torpedo-boats to watch the enemy and make counter- 
attacks. 
The efficiency of these elements depends upon their use and com- 


bination in such manner as to take the utmost advantage of a given 
site ; strengthening it where weak by nature, and so utilizing its strong 
features as to give a marked superiority over any force that can be 
brought against it. 

As to the number, kind, and power of the guns and mortars which 
are to be the chief work of the defense, the first thing is to make a 
careful and liberal estimate of the force that can be brought against 
them. For harbors of the first importance this estimate should be 
based upon the full strength of possible attack. The estimate for less 
important ports must depend upon the probability of their being at- 
tacked and their importance to us and to an enemy, hence the probable 
size of an expedition against them; for as it is practically impossible 
to make our armor equally strong everywhere, we should first abso- 
lutely secure vital parts. The extent of a front of attack is fixed by 
drawing on the map arcs of circles upon water of sufficient depth and 
otherwise suitable for ships of war from the site to be defended as a 
centre, with radii varying from one to three miles, and noting their 
length. The distance of the ships apart will depend upon the current 
and the channel. Where room is ample, from four to seven ships to a 

1 The tables and other data in this article are chiefly taken from the admirable 
paper, condensing all the available information on this topic, by Captain Frank G. 
Smith, Fourth Artillery, for the course of artillery instruction at Fort McPherson, 
Georgia. 
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mile might be expected; but at Charleston, in 1863, the Monitors 
were deployed eight to a mile, and at Fort Fisher fourteen. General 
Abbot concludes that under the most favorable circumstances large 
vessels may be deployed ten to a mile, but that in contracted or un- 
favorable channels about half this number would attempt it. So that 
we must be prepared to meet a fire of thirty to sixty guns per mile of 
development. General Abbot lays down the rule that for ports of 
first-class importance, such as New York, Boston, Hampton Roads, or 
San Francisco, the armament should be at least equal in calibre to that 
of the enemy, and that we should never mount less than half the 
number of guns that could be deployed against the works in line of 
battle. 

The largest and most powerful gun now afloat is the Elswick 
breech-loading rifle, weighing 110 tons. It throws a projectile of 
1800 pounds, and the ordinary charge is 850 pounds of powder. This 
gives an energy of 53,927 foot tons and a muzzle velocity of 2020 
feet. With 1000 pounds of powder the muzzle velocity is 2128 feet 
and the energy 57,680 foot tons. Penetration, 72.2 feet in clay, 43.3 
feet in sand and gravel, 8.7 feet in granite at 3500 yards. The Italian 
government has received from Krupp three guns weighing 118} tons 
each ; but as this habitually uses 615 pounds of powder, a lighter pro- 
jectile has .3 of an inch less calibre and obtains about twenty per cent. 
less penetration, although having a higher muzzle velocity ; the in- 
crease in weight only indicates greater strength in the gun. Another, 
139 tons in weight, is under construction. Its charge is 1069 pounds 
and its heaviest projectile 2314 pounds, which it is estimated will, at 
the muzzle, pierce 47} inches of wrought iron. It is even proposed to 
make a 150-ton gun, carrying a projectile of 3360 pounds. In ac- 
cordance with Abbot’s rule, a 16-inch rifled gun is the smallest gun that 
would be safe to depend on as our highest power. From this maximum 
our calibres will probably range 14-inch, 12-inch, 10-inch, and 8-inch. 
I have taken fourteen inches as the representative of the second-class 
gun, which is actually, as now made by Krupp, 13.98 inches calibre, 
maximum charge 520 pounds, projectile 1560 pounds, muzzle velocity 
1835 to 1938 feet. 

The mortars will be mostly 12-inch breech-loading rifled, mounted 
on centre pintle carriages, as recommended by the Fortification Board, 
instead of beds. 

Where the site is not much above the water, and where it is exposed 
to fire from all sides, as in the case of an island or a very narrow pro- 
jecting point of land, something which gives fire through an arc of at 
least three hundred degrees and perfectly protects from a similar re- 
turn fire is imperative. The revolving steel turret meets these require- 
ments. It permits fire through the entire circle. It affords perfect 
protection, and its mechanism allows it to be traversed instead of the 

Vou. III. N. S.—No. 2 12 
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guns, which, by reducing the carriage to its simplest form, is an im- 
mense gain in space, labor, and time. It is usually cylindrical in form. 
The store-rooms, magazines, shell-rooms, quarters for the garrison, and 
machinery for working gun and turret are below ground. It is sur- 
rounded by a masonry glacis, a special device being used to prevent 
fragments of masonry wedging and preventing the rotation of the 
turret. The Griisen turret is a cupola with surfaces inclined to the 
horizon so as to deflect hostile projectiles. In the Collingwood no 
embrasures are employed, and the gun is fired from over the top, only 
the breech being lowered for loading. This turret rests on a turn-table. 
The objections to the turret are its expense, the restriction of elevation, 
and the liability of the complex machinery to be deranged. But for 
the outer line of defenses of such a port as New York it would seem 
indispensable ; the only alternatives being an immense armored structure 
pierced for guns in every direction or a stationary turret with gun-car- 
riages traversing through the entire circle. The first would want the 
revolving turret’s economy of power and space; the second, its time- 
and labor-saving appliances. 

The advantages of armored casemates over turrets are, comparative 
cheapness and entire freedom from the chance of accidents affecting 
their efficiency ; over gun-lifts and disappearing carriages better pro- 
tection, especially from vertical fire or even such trajectories as would 
be employed against earth or sand parapets. Their disadvantage is 
restricted field of fire; but this can be largely increased by giving 
them something of the bastion form with several faces. By this their 
guns could sweep an are of one hundred and eighty degrees, with 
fifteen degrees elevation, sixty degrees traverse for each gun. Gun- 
lifts will be used on moderately elevated sites when a wide traverse is 
required. They are operated by a hydraulic lift with or without 
counterpoises. As they do not expose their detachments in the act 
of loading, the only shelter necessary will be light bomb-proofs to 
stop fragments of bursting shot and shrapnel. They admit of an all- 
round traverse and an unlimited elevation. Their advantages are great 
simplicity, cheapness, and efficiency. In their proper place they do not 
seem to have any disadvantage except that, of course, they are not as 
durable as turrets and casemates; but their comparative cheapness can 
be set off against that. 

Many forms of disappearing carriages have been devised, but the 
King carriage is the only one that has been tested in this country. 
The Buffington, Moncrief, Armstrong, and others promise good results, 
but for some reason they do not seem to have entirely satisfied experts. 
This method is simple and economical, admits of any angle of eleva- 
tion, but is restricted to one hundred and twenty degrees traverse. It 
will probably be confined to exceptionally high sites. 

Torpedoes, mines, and obstructions are the supplement to guns and 
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forts. In conjunction with them they are invaluable; without them 
only a source of trouble and delay to an enemy, never an insurmount- 
able obstacle. This cannot be too much insisted upon ; for after the 
cheap demagogue’s twaddle about courage and patriotism and the in- 
ventive American genius and millions of freemen as a substitute for 
modern methods of war has blown where it listeth and finally blown 
itself out, then comes the more plausible and pretentious and really 
more honest appeal for economy and caution. ‘ Why spend these 
sums for big guns and impregnable forts, when the cheap and quickly- 
made torpedoes can close all channels and reduce the great mailed 
cruiser to helpless inactivity?” It is Jefferson’s gunboat scheme in a 
new form ; the same attempt to shirk the burden of a genuine defense 
under cover of a timid and feeble makeshift. Thank God! wiser 
counsels prevailed in that day, and we had the “ Constitution” and the 
“ United States” and the “ President,” instead of mosquito fleets and 
river defenders. 

Mines and torpedoes close most effectually the gap which guns and 
forts have left,—that is, the ability of a fast and well-armored fleet to 
dash by any armament, provided the channel is clear. What Porter 
did against 8-inch muzzle-loading rifles some daring spirit of to-day will 
do against even steel turrets and Elswick guns. For both factors have 
increased in somewhat the same proportion. As the 16-inch rifle is to 
the 8-inch so is eighteen inches of composite armor to cotton bales and 
chain cables. But close the channel with torpedoes, either self-acting 
or controlled by an operator on shore, and you have put the fleet in a 
worse position than in the ordinary duel. ‘They must either counter- 
mine, grapple, or take the desperate alternative of pushing ahead on 
the bare chance that some vessels may survive. Countermining at 
night or in a fog can be guarded against by connecting the mines with 
aimed and loaded guns, so that any attempt to disturb them will bring 
a heavy fire at close range on the intruder and alarm the defenders. 
Electric search-lights will help to make night-work impracticable. 
Countermining or grappling in daylight, under such a fire as will be 
kept up, is about the most hopeless thing imaginable. Here is a use 
for our smooth-bores of large calibre. Utterly unable to contend 
against high-power guns while the latter are free to choose their range, 
they may do excellent service as the auxiliary to mines whose efficiency 
must depend upon the presence and protection of guns and forts. Take 
these away and the enemy will countermine at leisure or send boats to 
seize the shore connections of the dependent mines. The mine without 
the protecting fire is the sword without the arm to wield it. The sub- 
ject of the torpedo-boats and movable torpedoes belongs properly to the 
navy, by which they will be operated ; but it is safe to say that, while 
they promise great results, their success depends upon the precise work- 
ing of certain mechanical arrangements necessarily complicated and 
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delicate. They are much more effective against a ship at anchor than 
against one moving, and against single vessels whose complement of 
men does not permit them to detach permanently a force to especially 
guard against them than against a fleet which would have its own tor- 
pedo-launches as well as a large patrol. It is true that the moral effect 
of this hidden danger is great, but it has been demonstrated time and 
time again that upon their favorite element the descendants of the Vi- 
kings are not to be daunted nor deterred. It would be unsafe to pre- 
dict that any mechanism dependent upon precision, nice calculation, and 
an undeniable modicum of chance would certainly succeed against 
human pluck and resolution, which change so little from age to age. 

The question of material must be settled by these considerations : 

Amount of resistance required. 

Adaptability of material to proposed site. 

Durability and cost of material. 

Earth and sand still keep their place as the cheapest and, on the 
whole, the best cover when the nature of the site does not expose to an 
all-round fire or curved fire with a high trajectory, and where it per- 
mits the necessary thickness. This must be immensely increased to 
keep pace with the power of the modern gun and the tendency of the 
rifle projectile to take erratic courses. Formerly smooth-bore projec- 
tiles, fired with the same charge, had about the same penetration, and 
did about the same work against a face of regular form. Now the 
immense rifle projectile does the most unlooked-for things, such as 
changing direction upward and passing out at the top of the para- 
pet, leaving huge craters. To allow for these craters, for even heavier 
ordnance than any now in use, and for difference in the consistency of 
the material, the Board of Engineers has adopted seventy feet between 
crests as the proper thickness, and recommended sand on account of its 
tendency to fill up holes and thus repair damages. There is this strong 
point in favor of this form of parapet, that damage to life and limb 
comes ftom and is limited to the shot of the enemy. There are no 
splinters of wood or fragments of masonry to increase it. 

Granite requires thirty feet and concrete forty to enable them to 
withstand modern fire, but this cannot be taken even as a minimum 
for sites exposed to direct and prolonged fire. It simply means that 
a single shot would not penetrate that thickness, but it is now gen- 
erally conceded that no practicable mass of either material will stand 
hammering, and, even when protected by iron shields, it is not regarded 
favorably by any nation except England. The resistance of cast iron 
has not been accurately estimated. Griisen’ gives for the maximum 
thickness, in inches, a constant multiplied by the fourth root of the 
energy in foot tons. Chilled cast iron, as manufactured by Griisen, at 
Buckau, near Magdeburg, in Prussia (the details of this process as to 
mixing the ores and chilling are trade secrets), gives greater resistance 
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to penetration than any other form of armor ; but it is only fair to say 
that the tests to which this armor has been subjected were different in 

kind and inferior in severity to the tests applied to steel and compound — 
armor. They consisted of a number of shots fired from guns of 
moderate power, and while the result indicated surprising resistance to 
penetration, which was in no case greater than 2.8 inches, it does not 
follow that the same energy, concentrated into a less number of shots 
from guns of the highest power, would not have shattered the plates, 
and no projectile can pierce the Griisen plate without shattering it. A 
decided advantage in this material, beside its resistance, is that it can 
be cast with a double curved surface, which not only deflects projectiles, 
but, when fractured, takes a form similar to the frustum of a pyramid, 
which means that, although badly shattered, the fragments cannot be 
driven in, but as long as they hold together afford perfect protection. 

Steel and compound armor—that is, a wrought-iron foundation 
faced with a steel plate—combine resistance and tenacity to a high 
degree. These forms, being in actual use afloat, have been subjected 
to the severest possible tests, which they have stood wonderfully. On 
.the whole, the balance of advantage seems to be with the steel armor, 
for while a shot penetrates rather farther in it than in the compound, 
the racking effect is much less, while the result of complete penetration 
is much more destructive to the compound. 

The strength of either is equal to that of wrought iron one-third 
and cast iron one-half thicker. 

A rigid masonry or concrete backing has been held to increase the 
resisting power of steel and compound armor. It certainly opposes 
just that much more to be overcome after the plate has been pierced ; 
but the question would seem to be, in view of the Egyptian practice 
against the 6-inch plates of the “ Inflexible” as against plates rigidly 
braced, whether this very backing does not itself impair the elasticity 
of the armor. Teak backing has given excellent results on shipboard, 
and some similar material will probably be tried in land works. Ex- 
periments show that a 5-inch steel or compound plate is overstrained 
by an impact of 1200 foot tons, a 9-inch by 4000 foot tons, an 11-inch 
by 11,000 foot tons, a 16-inch by 12,600 foot tons, and a 22-inch by 
30,000 foot tons. The total energy of the 108-ton gun, designed in 
1886 for the Italian navy, is approximately, at 1000 yards, 47,772 foot 
tons; at 2000 yards, 43,410 foot tons; at 3500 yards, 37,244 foot tons,— 
i.e., at 2000 yards the power of the gun is fifty-nine per cent. greater 
than the resistance of the 22-inch plate, and at 3500 yards, twenty- 
five per cent. greater, which shows conclusively the fort’s advantage in 
the matter of impregnability, for twenty-six inches is the heaviest 
armor now afloat, and it is not probable that this can be much exceeded, 
whereas it is a mere matter of dollars and cents to make, on land, 
twenty-six inches, forty-six inches, or any other figure which the 
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coming ordnance may call for. Captain Bixby (Engineer Corps) 
roughly estimates the cost of chilled cast iron, wrought iron, and 
compound or forged steel as 20, 40, 60 respectively. 

The greater cheapness and the resistance to penetration of chilled 
cast iron would seem to recommend it for the armored casemate where 
bulk and weight are not especially objectionable, while the curved 
surfaces give an additional advantage. 

As to the revolving turret, Griisen makes them cheaper than any 
steel or’ compound ones could be if they were of the same dimensions, 
and the curved surfaces give a greater deflection ; but the surface of the 
Griisen turret must be larger, for the inclination of the sides diminishes 
the available space within, and this increase of size brings the expense 
of the two forms nearer the same figure, and is of itself disadvanta- 
geous, not only neutralizing considerably the advantage of deflection 
(for the larger the surface the better the chances of hitting it), but giving 
more weight to be revolved, while not increasing in the least its offen- 
sive power. This maximum of power with minimum of exposure 
makes the revolving turret the most logical and formidable expression 
of the modern principles of war, and we should hesitate before adopt- 
ing, on the score of economy, any material which would tend to di- 
minish these advantages. 

The arrangement and combination of these elements of defense will 
be the crucial test of our ability to adapt means to ends, for we must 
always bear in mind with what difficulty guns adequate for armament 
will be raised in a popular government. Other nations can spend 
millions in experiments, we must utilize the result and make knowledge 
and judgment as far as they can supply the want of extensive tests. 
The requirements of some situations are so simple, and nature has been 
so favorable to them, that the cheapest armament will suffice, while 
others will tax all the resources of warlike science to meet their 
exactions and limitations. 

Of course, dispersion will be sought when practicable, for the double 
purpose of procuring a concentrated and, where possible, a cross fire on 
the fleet, and preventing a concentration of their fire. 

The use of electricity in discharging guns will facilitate concentra- 
tion, making it possible for a ship to be struck simultaneously by 
several projectiles, which will try armor more severely, perhaps, than 
anything else. ‘ 

The ideal armament will supplement the natural features of high 
and low sites. 

It being necessary to keep a fleet at such distance as to prevent the 
bombardment of cities, and desirable to inflict the heaviest blows at 
the outworks, outlying points of land, even islands, must be held, and 
here the turret utilizes to the utmost the advantages of all-round fire, 
and minimizes the disadvantages of all-round exposure. On islands 
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turrets seem imperative. On some outlying points armored casemates 
may suffice. But where the casemate is compelled to present more 
than two faces to fire, it becomes practically a large and cumbrous - 
turret with no mechanical advantages for handling or directing guns. 
High sites present great natural advantages. They give a fire upon 
the weakest part of a ship’s armor, for any attempt to make decks as 
strong as sides would raise the centre of gravity and diminish stability, 
and even now the question of stability is one of the most formidable 
problems which the constructor of cruising ironclads is called to solve. 

This vulnerability is so great that guns of very moderate power, even 
the larger class of rapid-fire guns on high sites, will be able to inflict great 
damage. Another advantage of the high site is the increase of the energy 
of impact, due to gravity. A 16-inch rifle-firing projectile, weighing one 
ton, from a bluff two hundred feet high, will have its striking energy 
increased 200 foot tons by gravity, while the return fire from the ship 
will lose an equal amount of energy, from the necessity of raising the 
projectile against gravity. Such sites dispense with the more expensive 
armaments and defenses. They utilize gun-lifts, disappearing carriages, 
and, in extreme cases, simple barbette carriages, and rarely require more 
than a parapet of earth or sand. They make efficient returns difficult, 
for an elevation sufficient to reach them with direct fire can rarely be 
given, on account of the nature of the naval carriage and the strain to 
which the decks would be subjected. To reach them with curved fire a 
vessel would have to take such a range that the chances of disabling 
any gun would be extremely small. In fact, her defensive powers 
would be practically neutralized. A remarkable instance of the effect 
of a plunging fire was the failure of our gunboats to silence or pass 
the battery at Drewry’s Bluff, on the James River, May 15, 1862, 
which only mounted three smooth-bore Rodman guns of moderate 
calibre. But the projectiles from so high a site pierced the decks 
and, in the case of the “Galena,” came out so near the water-line 
that in a leeway she would have been in the greatest immediate 
danger. The height, however, of any battery above the water must 
not give a large dead angle of fire unless it is supplemented by a 
water-battery beneath. or if the water is deep and the channel runs 
near the bluff it would be possible for a fleet to pass in safety under 
the guns, which could not be depressed sufficiently to reach them. 
In such a situation the best defense possible is an armored casemate, 
with guns of the highest power near the level of the water, in addi- 
tion to the fire from the bluff above. The casemate, being covered, 
would remove all danger from either the blast of the upper battery 
or any fragments of sabots, rings, cups, or any other expanding 
device. Such a combination should preclude any attempt to pass a 
channel of moderate width with high shores—the Narrows, for in- 
stance—in daylight or clear weather. Add electric search-lights and 
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mines, and we have made such a position as nearly impregnable as any- 
thing short of obliterating the channel can do. Of course, these are 
only means. The personal element can never be eliminated. Put ex- 
cessive adherence to routine on one side and invention and audacity on 
the other, and even more hopeless things than such passages will be 
attempted and perhaps succeed. But it will be the business of future 
defense to make their centre line so strong that the utmost which 
audacity and fortune combined could hope to do would be to slip by 
without destruction, and their inner line so mutually protecting that such 
a temporary advantage would lead a fleet into a cul-de-sac of mines and 
batteries where advance and retreat would be equally difficult. 

When the channel is so shallow that only Jight-draught vessels can 
pass we can dispense with the more expensive defenses, for a light-draught 
boat cannot carry guns of larger calibre than twelve inches, or enough 
armor to protect her against guns of even moderate power. In this 
case disappearing batteries behind earth or sand parapets, thick enough 
to resist a 12-inch projectile, will more than hold their own against 
guns that can neither be concealed nor adequately protected ; and when 
the channel is shallow, the shores are usually of such contour as to 
give plenty of room for such parapets. When the channel is too nar- 
row to admit of deployment, but deep enough for any draught,—i.e. for 
the heaviest armored ship,—the disappearing and barbette guns on high 
points must be supplemented by guns of the highest power in armored 
casemates, as heretofore described. When the channel admits any 
draught and affords space for deployment, the defense must be pre- 
pared with all its resources: coast defenders, torpedo-boats, turrets, 
casemates, mines, and their flanking and protecting guns, in addition 
to all the disappearing and barbette, which from the nature and height 
of the shores can be made effective. In all three cases mines to be an 
invariable adjunct. 

Coast defenders and torpedo-boats are a subject by themselves, and 
will be handled by the navy. It is only necessary here to emphasize 
their importance and in some cases their absolute necessity. The most 
difficult problem which the defense will have to solve is to prevent 
distant bombardment of cities, where there is unlimited room for de- 
ployment of any number of ships of the greatest offensive and defensive 
capacity, where the level country between deep water and the city 

“neither conceals nor covers the latter, where the straight line of the coast 
affords no islands or outlying points which, armed with big guns on 
turrets, could keep a fleet beyond effective range, and where the depth 
of the channel and the force and speed of the current make fixed tor- 
pedoes impracticable. San Francisco, which is a vital point, has every 
one of these disadvantages. The only means of overcoming the diffi- 
culties of such situations are coast defenders and vertical fire. The 
most important advantage which recent changes have given to the 
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defense is undoubtedly the introduction of the rifled mortar and the 
combination of mortars into batteries capable of being discharged 
simultaneously by electricity. Vertical fire has always been sought for 
the following reasons : 

1. Because it is the one fire to which the ship can never present 
an effective resistance without impairing her stability and sea-going 
qualities. 

2. Because all devices for decreasing the surface exposed to fire, 
such as the concentration of guns in turrets and casemates, and the re- 
duction of the free-board, rather increase the dimensions of the deck, © 
for the increased weight calls for increased beam, and the deck is the 
object of vertical fire. 

3. Because, from the nature of the trajectory, the energy of impact 
increases enormously with the range instead of decreasing, as in the 
case of a flat trajectory. For instance, the falling energy of a 12-inch 
rifle mortar projectile is 4.9 foot tons at half a mile range, and 48.6 
foot tons at five miles. 

4, Because all devices for presenting deflecting surfaces on ship- 
board to direct fire have left the deck untouched, and thus the angle of 
incidence gives, in addition to the energy depending upon it, an impact 
nearly normal to the surface struck. 

5. Because mortars can be so covered and concealed that they 
cannot be silenced even by land fire (General Abbot gives a striking 
instance of this at the siege of Petersburg), whereas the slightest roll 
will prevent any decent practice on shipboard. 

6. Because mortars are cheaper to make and cheaper to mount than 
guns, requiring for a given calibre so much less metal, and no device 
beyond concealment to protect them from fire. To offset these advan- 
tages in the past, there has always been one defect which was practically 
fatal,—viz., the want of accuracy due to windage, to the eccentricity and 
unequal distribution of weight of the projectile, to the crude methods 
of mounting, elevating, and pointing, and to the deflection due in so 
long a trajectory to the force of the wind. When these were all present, 
the chances of hitting a vessel at anchor, at a modérate range, were 
small, and at the extreme range almost nothing. Rifling the mortar 
has increased the range, diminished windage, and ballasting neutralized 
the effect of unequal distribution of weight, and has decreased the de- 
flecting force of the wind from the combined effect of presenting a 
cylindrical instead of a spherical surface, and of the shorter time re- 
quired for the descending branch of the trajectory as compared with 
the trajectory of the smooth bore. The clumsy mortar-bed has been 
replaced by a chassis, the pointing-cord by a traverse circle so graduated 
that the mortar can be pointed in any desired vertical plane, and, most 
important of all, the mortars are combined into batteries of sixteen, and 
the zeros of graduation of the entire group are given the same azimuth, 
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so that the shells can be made to fall over an area approximating to the 
area of the battery itself. 

One officer directs and regulates every shot instead of each gunner 
having to watch for the splash of his own projectile, and being conse- 
quently unable, when several mortars are firing, to tell what he is 
doing. 

To express the new method in the most familiar form, it is simply 
substituting the shot-gun for the musket, and instead of attempting 
to hit a vessel with any single projectile, to so distribute a rain of 
projectiles that the odds will be reversed, and it will be a lucky chance 
if the vessel is not entirely disabled. The result of actual practice 
is instructive and suggestive. In the experiments at Bucharest, in 
1885, the following results were obtained with Krupp’s 21-centimetre 
rifled mortar, at a range of two thousand seven hundred and sixty- 
one yards, with 6.6 pounds of powder and a shell weighing two hundred 
pounds, elevation 53° to 56.5°. 

In the first two days’ firing the average lateral dispersion was 16.2 
yards ; average dispersion in range, 44.2 yards. In the last two days, 
the average lateral dispersion was 9.7 yards; average dispersion in 
range, 39.5 yards. Seventy out of one hundred and sixty-four shells 
fell within a rectangle of 17,000 square feet. The area representing 
the deck being 12,500 square feet, one shot in five would have struck 
it, the vessel, being at anchor at a range of one and one-half miles. 

The Russians did better than this, in the same year, with the 11- 
inch rifled mortar. At 5668 yards (3.2 miles) the lateral deviation was 
4.4 yards; deviation in range, 24 yards. At 7412 yards (4.2 miles) 
the lateral deviation was 6.5 yards; deviation in range, 28.3 yards. 
At 3597 yards (2 miles) the deviations were only 2.2 and 13.2 yards. 
To realize the immense gain in accuracy due to rifling, compare the 
estimates by the theory of probabilities of the hits with a 20-inch 
smooth-bore and a 9-inch rifled mortar. At 1000 yards the smooth- 
bore would put 12.4 per cent. of shots in the area of the deck. At 
3000 yards, 4 per cent. The 9-inch rifle would put in the same area: 
At 2288 yards, 62 per cent.; at 4576 yards, 51 per cent.; at 7040 
yards, 32 per cent. That is to say, the chances of hitting would be 
about half what it would be with a rifled gun of the same calibre. 

This, remember, is the calculation for a single mortar. Now com- 
bine sixteen 11-inch mortars, firing with the same degree of accuracy, 
into one battery, placing four mortars in each pit, and the pits so dis- 
posed that the extreme distance between them be not less than the ex- 
treme dispersion of the projectiles of a single mortar, so as to avoid an 
area of safety in the middle of the field of fall, and you will get at 
four and a half miles a space eight hundred feet long and three hundred 
feet wide so effectually covered with fire that the “ Inflexible,” within 
its limits, would be struck from two to nineteen times in an hour, with 
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a force of impact of at least 40 foot tons,—that is to say, sufficient, in 
all probability, to totally disable if it did not destroy her. 

In the case of a city to be defended against distant bombardment, 
put eight of these sixteen mortar batteries in position, at such distance 
apart that their rectangles of fall may adjoin without overlapping, and 
the result will be a rectangle over a mile one way by nearly half a mile 
the other, in which the chances of disabling injuries would be greater 
than any prudent commander would care to take. The only safety for 
a fleet would be in frequent and rapid changes of position, and the 
necessity of dodging to avoid the iron hail would reduce the probability 
of doing any serious damage to a point not worth considering,—in other 
words, a fleet can only anchor outside of this range, which will be nine 
thousand yards at least. The distance of the business portion of San 
Francisco from the coast is over five miles in a straight line, which 
means that well-served and numerous mortar batteries, in the neighbor- 
hood of Point Lobos, would keep a fleet from anchoring within a dis- 
tance of ten to eleven miles. This insures practical safety, for while 
the extreme range of the largest modern guns is actually eleven miles, 
such a range requires an elevation of from 38° to 45°. This elevation 
cannot be given to the largest guns on shipboard. No decks have yet 
been made that could stand such a strain. The practicable elevation 
for guns afloat will not, probably, much exceed 20°, which gives a 
maximum range of 7.816 miles. Add to the mortar batteries coast 
defenders, carrying guns of the highest power and armor thicker than 
can be used on cruising ironclads, and the natural disadvantages of such 
a site will be overcome; and there is probably no large sea-port in ex- 
istence much harder to defend from bombardment than San Francisco. 

New York, on the other hand, is an instance of a site whose natural 
advantages are very great. Sandy Hook and Coney Island are outlying 
points eighteen and nine miles distant from the city, which afford the 
best bases for the outer line of land defense. Three steel revolving 
turrets, mounting six 110-ton guns, with another at some point between 
these headlands where a sufficient foundation can be obtained on some 
shoal in the channel, supplemented by not less than one hundred and 
twenty rifled mortars on the Coney Island or Rockaway beach, should 
be able to give a good account of any fleet which would be brought 
against them. Their distances apart would make concentration against 
them difficult, and although this same extent of front would permit the 
deployment of a large fleet, the rain of mortar projectiles should make 
close deployment most hazardous and any attempt to anchor in line 
impracticable. 

The bases of the second line would be Wadsworth and Hamilton, 
at the entrance of the Narrows. Four 110-ton guns, at these points, 
ought to make anything but a dash by at full speed destructive, and 
mines protected by guns in armored casemates near the water, and 
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disappearing and barbette batteries on the heights above, can be relied 
on to prevent such a dash. The steep nature of the shores for a great 
part of the passage would give a plunging fire at very short range, to 
which the ships would practically have no means of reply except 
rapid-fire guns, which, effective as they are, could not prevent disap- 
pearing guns on high sites from being served, although they might 
inflict some loss during the time the gun was visible. They could not 
obtain the offing necessary to make curved fire effective after passing 
Hamilton and Wadsworth, and while outside of these points they could 
not determine the location of the batteries sufficiently to do them any 
serious injury. ‘Then again, the depth of water in the main ship 
channel will not admit more than two vessels carrying the highest- 
power guns. So that in case the outer line was silenced and passed, 
their heaviest metal would have to be left outside, and they would 
approach the most difficult and dangerous part of their undertaking 
under every possible disadvantage of position and badly overmatched 
in weight of metal. The real disadvantage New York labors under is 
the double entrance, necessitating a secondary outline, resting on New 
London, Fisher’s and Block Islands, and an inner one at Willett’s 
Point and Frogg’s Neck. This is merely increased expense, for it is 
more easily closed than the main entrance. Distant bombardment will 
be the great object of future naval attack, for it is a most effectual, if 
brutal, method of bringing a great city to terms, and in this case would 
not expose a fleet to the almost certain destruction which an attempt to 
force the Narrows would entail. 

To make bombardment effective against even Brooklyn a fleet must 
lie in the lower bay not much farther out than Norton’s Point, when 
it will be under the fire of Sandy Hook, Coney Island, and the inter- 
mediate turret, as well as those of Hamilton and Wadsworth, twelve 
110-ton guns, beside the one hundred or more mortars. And to these 
five they can only oppose four guns of similar calibre. The issue of 
such a conflict should not be doubtful, even without the co-operation 
of the coast defenders and torpedo-boats, which will constitute the 
actual outer line of defense. 

The cost of such a thorough system of defense is estimated by Gen- 
eral Abbot to be— 

Nine turrets, mounting two guns each ‘ : - $6,300,000 
Armored casemates, mounting thirty guns each . ‘ 5,490,000 
Eight gun-lifts ‘ ‘ ; : 800,000 


Thirty-nine disappearing and barbette batteries ‘ 7 1,560,000 
One hundred and forty-four rifled mortars. : . 288,000 


WO ees . «$14,438,000 
A very carefully nant estimate - Captain Griffin, late of the 


Engineer Corps, makes the value of destructible property in New 
York and Brooklyn, $2,460,786,516. 
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The cost of defending this property is a little more than one-half of 
one per cent. Whereas, New York alone pays eighteen millions, which | 
is nearly three-quarters of one per cent., every three years as insurance 
against fire alone. <A city which can afford this for a three years’ protec- 
tion against one form of loss ought to be willing to pay fourteen millions 
for a twenty years’ protection against war, for when the defenses are 
once put in order the expense of maintaining them will be only nomi- 
nal. Beside the protection which adequate defense guarantees when 
war comes, it reduces the chance of war coming toa minimum. A nation 
will think not twice but many times before declaring war against a 
nation whose defensive power is great enough to make a long, arduous, 
and costly struggle probable, and the issue of the struggle doubtful ; 
while a nation destitute of proper defense invites aggression as a pre- 
text for easy and cheap robbery. The mere consciousness of strength 
gives a moral dignity to the acts and declarations of a nation, which 
puts public opinion strongly on her side in case of a quarrel, and united 
public opinion is about the only check nowadays to wanton aggression ; 
whereas the conscious want of strength fosters a weak or blustering 
policy which is certain to lead to humiliation or disaster. That our 
policy has of late years been feeble and timid is largely due to our 
overpowering sense of the enormous disproportion between our means 
and those of other nations; for, heaven knows, modesty has never 
been our characteristic, and in the period before the Civil War we were 
apt enough to bluster. If we have made up our minds to be the Carth- 
aginians of modern times, a nation of money-makers and traders, let 
us profit by their history, and avoid any attempt to influence, in the 
slightest degree, affairs outside of these United States. We may go 
along for some years growing richer and richer by meekly turning the 
other cheek to the smiter, and when we have been kicked figuring 
gleefully how much the humble reception of the kick has saved us. 

But we must adhere closely to this ré/e. We must relinquish at once 
some of our favorite doctrines. Russia has refused to recognize the 
Brazilian republic. She may be right,—very likely is. A wise, liberal, 
enlightened ruler overthrown by a conspiracy among the officers of his 
army may be a just cause for regret and caution on the part of much 
more liberal governments than Russia. But suppose that she or any 
number of European governments should attempt to dictate the form 
of government of Brazil, would we protest? Who would care for the 
paper protests of a nation which, so far from being able to aid Brazil, 
could not keep her own cities from the spoiler? Again, imagine that 
the Behring Sea question should assume a threatening form. At that 
distance a rash act on either side might force a situation which could 
only end in war or in the immediate backing down of one of the two 
nations, Need we ask which is apt to be the one to make a hasty and 
undignified retreat—England, with resources amply sufficient to guard 
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her own coasts and detach a squadron to lay San Francisco in ashes in 
three days, or the United States, so rich and so helpless that it would pay 
a nation to pick a quarrel with us for the sake of plundering us? It is 
no use to talk about Canada as an offset. England would leave Canada 
to make the best fight she could for herself, knowing that she would bea 
thorn in our side at the outset, while she proceeded to indemnify herself 
in solid cash wrung from our richest sea-ports. Or if we were capable 
of the savage patriotism of Russia, which we are not, for a commercial 
age and nation can never attain the sublime insanities of a simpler civili- 
zation, England could console herself with the spectacle of her great 
business rival put back fifty years in the race for the trade of the world. 
Depend upon it, swords will only be beaten into plowshares, and 
nations learn war no more, when swords are so nearly equal throughout 
the great powers that no one cares to risk the hazard of their arbitra- 
tion, and nations have learned war so thoroughly that they mutually 
agree to a less expensive settlement. Until that day, a nation whose 
wealth is a temptation to.cupidity and whose institutions and prosperity 
excite dislike and envy is liable yearly to be put in a position where 
she can neither advance with the slightest chance of success nor retreat 
with honor or credit. And the worst of it is that the belligerent bel- 
lowings of party organs and the moral cowardice of party leaders will 
leave no room for even a humiliating retreat, but we will all rush wildly 
—fool-possessed and demagogue-ridden swine—into the deep sea of dis- 
aster. Above all, remember and lay it to heart that when the emergency 
comes no effort, however superhuman, and no expenditure, however 
lavish, can avail one particle. Every form of defense requires time, 
and time is the one thing which cannot be made or bought. 

Great guns require for their construction from two to three years. 
Even could we purchase abroad the masonry and concrete necessary to 
enable the pintles to stand the gigantic strain of 220,000 pounds of metal 
propelled fourteen feet a second, it will require months to set. Even 
parapets of earth or sand, under the most favorable conditions of season 
and weather, require more time than will be given us ; and for low sites 
exposed to all-round fire they are totally inadequate to prevent the 
passage of a modern fleet. Torpedoes, as has been shown, are useless 
without the batteries to protect them; whatever the system, a single 
vessel, if free to act, can blast away and buoy a channel for the fleet. 
If we wait until the emergency comes to provide against it, our fitting 
epitaph will be: ‘ Here rest the remains of a nation which probably 
aggregated more fools to the square mile than any on record.” 


Epwarp FIELD, 
Captain Fourth Artillery, U.S.A. 
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“The details that a staff officer has specially to look after are the subsistence, 
the movement, and the quartering of troops, and as these three are the most indis- 
pensable things in war, it is requisite to unite them in the same hand as much as 
possible, at the same time relieving the general of all details, and leaving him all 
his faculties for the combination and execution of his military plans.’’—Grimoarp.! 


Youne officers of the National Guard, seeking to extend their knowl- 
edge of military administration beyond the narrow limits of the com- 
pany or battalion, have often asked the question, “ What are the 
functions of the staff? Where can I find a brief summary of its 
organization and duties?” And when referred to ponderous volumes of 
biography or of historical and statistical data from which the desired in- 
formation may be obtained, they quickly protest, “That is too much work 
for us; we haven’t the time to study these books, and they are too ex- 
pensive. As for the regulations, they are not accessible, and, moreover, 
do not present the matter in a form suited to the general reader. Is 
there not some pamphlet, some general outline, sufficiently exact for the 
instruction of the occasional soldier ?” 

It is apparent that the greater number of our National Guardsmen, 
and probably all of those who will participate in the next war, were 
ushered into this world at too late a period to play a very belligerent 
part in the conflict of 1861. A recent census taken in one of the 
largest States shows the average age of captains to be but thirty-four, 
and that of subalterns and enlisted men twenty-six. They are there- 
fore not possessed of that valuable fund of experience acquired by their 
fathers in camp and campaign and bivouac and battle. Many of them, 
also, having learned the drill-book to a remarkable degree of perfection, 
are content to terminate their military education at this point, uncon- 
scious of the great field beyond, and believing that they have acquired 
all that is essential or necessary to be learned. To this class (and their 
number is by no means small) we would commend the suggestive 
words of General McClellan, written a short time before his death. 
“Tt must not be forgotten,” says he, “that the mere drill in the tactics 
and the use of arms forms a very small—although a very essential— 
part of the instruction required to prepare troops for war. The proper 
feeding and clothing of the men, the care of their health, the collection 


1 Quoted by Colonel Home. 
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of the various supplies required, together with the formation and 
management of the requisite depots and trains to insure their being on 
hand at the right time and place, the determination of the most efficient 
arms and ammunition, the establishment of hospitals and field hospital 
trains, the provision of the means for crossing rivers, the use of heavy 
and light artillery, the conduct of sieges, the attack and defense of 
posts, the collection of information as to the theatre of war and the 
supplies it affords, of the movements and intentions of the enemy, 
guard and outpost duty, reconnoissances, marches, handling troops on 
the field of battle,—in other words, the means required to put troops to 
the best possible use, or, in fact, to any use whatever,—all this requires 
for its proper execution a combination of theory and practice, of educa- 
tion and experience.” And further, he adds, “ Moreover, it must be 
remembered that never before has technical science played so great a 
part in war, and never before was thorough scientific knowledge of the 
art of war in all its branches so necessary to insure success.” 

The commander of men cannot shift the responsibility for their 
health wholly upon his medical officer ; nor can he, because he himself 
was reared as a cavalryman, expect his infantry, as Colonel Home says, 
to march at the gallop. Problems in military technology, the virtues 
of smokeless powder, the reduction of calibres, or the choice of a 
magazine gun may be left to the investigation of the expert, but all 
study or instruction which tends to increase the comfort and content- 
ment of the men, and to safely and promptly supply the waste of war, 
is worthy of the best thought of officers of every grade. Colonel 
Brackenbury says, “During war every individual officer and non- 
commissioned officer has his own responsibility for the lives of his men 
and’ the honor of his country. He cannot depute it to another, and 
his success or failure in his own sphere may and must influence the 
success of all operations.” 

The quest for better information touching the’ functions of the 
staff is therefore most commendable in our National Guard officers, 
and betokens an encouraging and progressive interest in the important 
work of administration. It is believed that what here follows, although 
claiming but little of the merit of original suggestion, may nevertheless 
convey some ideas which might prove of value to those whose oppor- 
tunities do not extend to wider fields of investigation. 

In an interesting paper on “The United States Army,” in the 
North American Review for May-June, 1878, General Garfield said, 
“ An effective army staff is of necessity the work of years. It cannot 
be created in an emergency and sent at once to the field ready for 
efficient work. Without thoroughly well-organized staff and supply 
departments, made efficient by long previous training, an army is fore- 
doomed to ‘ dogs and vultures.’ No expenditure at the last moment, how- 
ever lavish, can supply these wants or avert this doom.” The remark 
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is sometimes reproachfully made that our little army is “top-heavy,” 
all head and no body; that it has staff enough for a force of quadruple 
its numbers. But, as General Garfield has stated, its organization can- 
not safely be postponed till the eve of hostilities, and its numbers must 
be proportioned to the magnitude of its work in war as well as in 
peace. The issue of one pair of trousers requires as carefully-prepared 
receipts as the issue of ten thousand. The prompt supply of a division 
or an army corps is but a development of the methods of supplying a 
garrison or a regiment. 

“The mobilization of a great army,” says Borbstaedt,? “ with all 
the appendages it requires for carrying on a war, demands an immense 
artificial apparatus, every detail of which must be carefully considered 
and regulated beforehand, if so complicated and powerful a machine 
is to work at once rapidly and accurately, without too great an amount 
of friction between the component parts. ... A single telegraphic 
order” should “set in perfectly harmonious movement the colossal 
machinery . . . without rendering it necessary to lose time in asking one 
single question from below or to issue a further instruction from above.” 
History does not furnish a more striking illustration of the value of 
a well-trained staff than is found in the great struggle between France 
and Germany in 1870-71. “The army of the North German Confed- 
eration, with a peace establishment of about 12,000 officers, 285,000 men, 
and 73,000 horses, had to be augmented within the short space of eight 
to ten days to a war establishment of 22,000 officers, 932,000 combat- 
ants, and 193,000 horses, and equipped with everything that an army 
requires in the field ;”* truly a most gigantic task. The purchase, 
harnessing, and distribution of 120,000 extra horses in such a brief 
period was in itself a prodigious accomplishment. Within four days 
after the declaration of war by France the German armies, completely 
equipped, began to move from all quarters towards the hostile frontier, 
and eight days later 280,000 men with all their impedimenta had been 
transported to the west bank of the Rhine. With the French, on the 
other hand, everything was in confusion and doubt. “ At the very last 
moment,” the historian tells us, “almost in sight of the enemy, there 
were bodies of troops without train, without ambulances, without hos- 
pital attendants, and without administrative officials.”* Orders were 
given and countermanded in such rapid succession that subordinate 
commanders were hopelessly confused, and men and horses fagged out 
by useless marching and countermarching before a blow was struck. 
The enthusiastic cry, “On to Berlin,” soon gave place to mutterings 
of discontent, growls, and curses. 

It has been said that the services performed in war by the fighting 
portion of an army must ever depend, to a great extent, upon the 


2“ History of the Franco-German War,’ p. 169. ‘Ibid. p. 117. ‘4 Ibid. p. 186. 
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manner in which their communications are regulated, their various 
wants supplied, the wounded and ‘sick cared for, prisoners disposed 
of, and men, horses, and material replaced. The requisite marching 
and fighting capacity of the troops can only be maintained under the 
changing fortunes of war by a most laborious and careful administra- 
tion of these important non-combatant branches of the service. It is 
not merely food and clothing that require constant replacing. The 
waste of war, even in the shortest struggles, extends to every perishable 
thing. We find, for instance, in the single item of horses in the war 
of 1870-71, that Germany horsed her cavalry three times over, and a 
horse that had gone through the whole war became a rare show. And 
yet this contest terminated in about seven months. 

The administrative service is usually divided into several distinct 
bureaus or departments, designated according to the duties performed 
by each as— 

The Department of Orders, called also the Adjutant-General’s 
Department. 

The Department of Inspection, or Inspector-General’s Department. 

The Subsistence Department. 

The Quartermaster’s Department. 

The Medical Department. 

The Ordnance Department. 

The Engineers’ Department, known in our army as the Corps of 
Engineers. 

The Department of Military Justice, or Judge-Advocate’s Depart- 
ment. 

The Pay Department. 

To which may be added the Signal Corps, or Department of Mili- 
tary Signaling and Telegraphy ; the Recruiting Department; and, in 
foreign armies, the Mail Department. 

The functions of these various organizations have been concisely 
indicated as follows: “An army’s life-breath is its Department of 
Orders ; it derives its character through its Inspection Department ; 
receives its food through the Subsistence, and its limbs and raiment 
through the Quartermaster’s Department. It preserves-its health 
through the Medical, receives its weapons from the Ordnance, its forts 
and permanent defenses from the Engineers’; it finds its rights and 
discipline in the Judge-Advocate’s Department ; transmits its messages 
through the Signal Department, and finally receives its pecuniary 
reward through the Pay Department.” 


DEPARTMENT OF ORDERS. 


The usual forms of official orders are sufficiently familiar to the 
reader and need no illustration here. I have, however, observed much 


5 Sir Charles Dilke, ‘‘ The British Army.” 
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carelessness in preserving the files, and also in properly numbering the 
various series. The subject of a special order is sometimes found among 
the paragraphs of a general order, and they are not always properly 
authenticated by the signature of the adjutant or an aide-de-camp. In 
the field, the hour and minute should be noted, and also the time of 
receipt. These little precautions may prevent serious misunderstand- 
ings during an action and endless disputes and recriminations in case 
of defeat. Greater brevity consistent with a clear understanding should 
be exercised : spreading the full name across a page, as “ By order of 
Colonel John Gaylord Hamilton Brown,” is not necessary.. The head- 
quarters written in the first line or the adjutant’s signature show gen- 
erally which Brown is meant. 


INSPECTION DEPARTMENT. 


The Department of Inspection is one of the most potent agencies 
for maintaining the effectiveness of an army. As already stated, it 
gives character and tone to the organization. The inspector should be 
a professional soldier of wide experience, for it is his duty not only to 
examine the papers, accounts, and methods of the other staff depart- 
ments, but also to inspect the arms, clothing, food, discipline, drill, 
instruction, quarters, beds, accoutrements, etc., of the combatant por- 
tion of the command. If any man have cause of complaint touching 
his food, clothing, duties, or the treatment he receives at the hands of 
his officers, it is the duty of the inspector to grant him private audience 
and patient hearing. Surely no serious abuse can exist where such a 
system is faithfully administered ; and while it secures cleanliness, dis- 
cipline, and the highest efficiency, it seeks to remove all legitimate 
cause for discontent. The soldier who deserts rather than seek his 
remedy in the method provided by law for his protection, does not 
want his wrong righted, and having determined to go, probably-seizes 
upon the first pretext to bolster up his resolution. Frequent and wn- 
expected inspections are absolutely necessary to military vitality. Gen- 
eral McClellan declared that nothing so rapidly develops the esprit 
and discipline of a new army as frequent inspections. 


SUBSISTENCE DEPARTMENT. 


It was once said by an old military writer that “an army moves 
upon its belly,” which would imply that the Subsistence Department 
is not the least important branch of the staff. Unless supported by a 
timely supply of wholesome food the soldier’s discipline, training, and 
valor would soon be reduced to naught. In the war of 1885, between 
Bulgaria and Servia, King Milan, having advanced to Dragoman Pass, 
Bresnik, Pernik, and other points, was compelled to retreat and await 
the arrival of General Leshjanin’s division through the failure of his 
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commissariat service. The duties of this department involve the 
highest responsibility, and, unless discharged with intelligence and zeal, 
must seriously embarrass and retard every great enterprise at the front. 

.. “ While distant spectators,” says General Hamley,® “ imagine the com- 
mander to be intent only on striking or parrying a blow, he probably 
directs a hundred glances, a hundred anxious thoughts, to the commu- 
nications in his rear for one that he bestows on his adversary in front.” 
If to the depressing influences of an empty haversack is added the 
misfortune of defeat, “he will have no alternative but to make the 
best terms he can or see his army dissolve like snow.” 

During the war between the North and South the Subsistence De- 
partment of the Union armies disbursed a grand total of three hundred 
and sixty-nine millions of dollars. “ ‘These figures,” writes General 
Vincent, “indicate the magnitude of the responsibility involved in 
furnishing a constant, timely, and adequate supply of subsistence for 
the several large armies occupying widely different fields of operation.” 
In some of the States it is noticed that this department is well organ- 
ized, while in others its duties are performed by quartermasters or 
others temporarily detailed. In war, however, the quartermaster will 
have all he can do to look after his own affairs, and the officer tempo- 
rarily detailed, and having no permanent interest in the office, will not 
have acquired sufficient familiarity with its duties to be very efficient. 
In this as in all other departments of preparation for war we should 
practice in peace what we may be expected todoin war. A commissary 
officer to every regiment would be no additional expense, and, being 
fixed in his tenure of office, would doubtless strive to acquaint himself 
with its requirements and responsibilities. Through such a corps in- 
formation as to the resources of any particular district might readily 
be ascertained, and supplies could be speedily collected and forwarded 
to any desired point without the necessity of advertising thirty days or 
waiting for the due execution of bonds. 

A propos of this subject of bonds, by which our purchasing officers 
in all departments often appear to be needlessly hampered, the following 
anecdote, which has evidently lost nothing in its travels, is told of a 
certain staff officer who was authorized to purchase a few dollars’ worth 
of supplies. Having accepted the bid of a well-known establishment 
in an eastern city, he promptly forwarded the bonds for proper execu- 
tion and acknowledgment. In a few days the prodigious documents 
were returned to him unsigned, accompanied by a note saying, “ We 
do a business of several millions a year, and feel quite able to fill your 
order for fifty dollars, but we have no time to ‘ monkey’ with bonds.” 

In an enemy’s country armies must sometimes be fed by forced 
requisitions on the inhabitants. ‘These demands are termed “ requisi- 


6 «« Operations of War.’’ 
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tions” when they are in kind and “ contributions’ when in money. 
They are at all times most vexatious to the people, and should there- 
fore be moderate in amount and frequently renewed in order to divide 
the pressure of these charges more equally. Military writers gener- 
ally agree that it is wiser to levy contributions than requisitions. “ If 
contributions in money can be obtained they are always the safest, 
easiest, and most politic, it being far more economical to provision an 
army by purchase than in any other way. . . . Notwithstanding the 
most careful consideration and foresight, requisitions must be made in 
every country where there is war. The army must live, and no con- 
sideration should stop the staff when this imperious law has to be 
obeyed.”? Colonel Home’s “ Précis” contains the following “ example 
of a requisition” for laborers : 


‘“ NOTICE: 


“ Nancy, 23d January, 1871, 4 p.m. 
‘The Prefect of the Muerthe sends to the Maire of Nancy the following order: 
If to-morrow, the 24th January, at 12 noon, 500 workmen from the workshops of 
the town are not at the railway station, the foreman first, and a certain number of 
the workmen next, will be seized and shot.”’ 


The supply departments, in foreign armies, are generally grouped 
under one administration and form no part of what is properly known 
as the staff. In England they constitute the “Control Department,” 


and in France “The Intendance,” and are “charged with furnishing 
stores of every kind, both munitions de guerre and de bouche.” 
The remaining departments will be considered in another paper. 


A. C. SHARPE, 
First Lieutenant U.S.A. 


7 De Gerlache, quoted by Colonel Home, * Précis of Modern Tactics.”’ 
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“A SUDDEN IMPULSE.” 


CHAPTER I. 


HE was the richest bachelor in the regiment, hence the most popular, 
or, more correctly speaking, the most eligible. 

It was wonderful the numerous good traits, attractive ways, and 
superior blandishments he was found to possess immediately after his 
sudden access to wealth. 

Before that, while he was like the rest of us, impecunious, reckless, 
and a trifle rapid, Lieutenant Harold Lannon—United States Infantry ° 
—was considered, in the words of “ Mrs. Major Berding,” “ a very nice 
fellow, but rather wild and careless, you know,” and gossip said that 
she spent most of her time in warning pretty Maud Berding against 
him. 

' “Yes, my dear. I admit all you say,” she would reply to Maud, 
who seemed inclined to take up the cudgels in Mr. Lannon’s defense ; 
“it’s all very true; but great goodness! he’d never do as a married 
man. Why, I’ve heard”—and here “ Mrs. Major,” as the youngsters 
called her, sank her voice into almost a whisper—“ that he owes over 
two thousand dollars, and is to-day three months behind in his pay 
accounts. Now there’s Captain Derney ” but Mand, tossing her 
dainty head defiantly, would march out of the room. 

Captain Derney was her mother’s great card whenever she desired 
to end an argument. 

Maud Berding was not in love with Mr. Lannon; her heart had 
long ago been given to a gallant sub in one of the cavalry regiments ; 
in proof whereof she generally wore yellow ribbons to all the hops, 
much to the disgust of many of the bachelors of her own regiment ; 
but the unknown cavalryman and Lannon were great friends, and he 
(Lannon) knew of Maud’s little romance, which was as yet quite a 
secret. 

“Mrs. Major,” however, in blissful ignorance of this fact, fretted 
herself almost sick about the turn she thought matters were taking. 

Unfortunately for the unsuspecting Lannon, he belonged to Captain 
Derney’s company. There was no love lost between the captain and 
his second lieutenant ; there very seldom is ; and Maud’s open contempt 
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for the valiant company commander only made Lannon’s lot somewhat 
harder. 

Reveille and morning drills, inspection of meals, tactics, retreat, 
tattoo, clothing issues were a few of the duties the captain required 
of him. 

“ And what will you attend to, sir?” Lannon inquired of him, 
pleasantly, after the captain had considerately presented him with a 
list of the duties he was to attend to. 

“T’ll see that you attend to yours,” and, of course, further discus- 
sion was uncalled for. 

It was therefore a matter of great happiness to “ Mrs. Major” 
when Lannon was suddenly summoned home on important family 
matters; but when news came to the regiment that the death of his 
uncle had made of him a rich man,—poor “ Mrs, Major.” 

Years afterwards, when Maud Berding had been Mrs. Richards of 
the —th Cavalry for some time, she often spoke of the circumstance, 
and how “ poor mamma” vented her spleen on Captain Derney, whom 
she snubbed unmercifully. 

We were all glad to hear of Hal’s luck (he was always Hal to his 
intimates), and a few months later he came back to us,—the same good 
fellow as of old,—only a rich man—“ only.” 

Then it was that so, many of the regiment discovered his numerous 
admirable traits, heretofore completely hidden from view ; but he met 
their advances with polite indifference. 

It was amusing to watch them,—“ Mrs. Major” in the van; and it 
is still a tradition in the regiment (for these events all occurred many 
years ago) that she once worked him a motto,—“ What is Home with- 
out a Mother ?”—to which some facetious youngster added “ In Law.” 

Personally, however, I do not believe this ; but I do know that she 
once made him a mouchoir-case which Hal, in his ignorance, tried to 
wear as a chest-protector ; probably this little event was the origin of 
the motto story. 

About a year after Hal’s luck, our regiment, which had been serving 
in the Territory some years, was ordered East and consolidated at Fort 
Lorn, and it was here that the event occurred which wrecked the life 
of as gallant a soldier and gentleman as ever drew sword. 

After we had settled the vexatious question of quarters, and gotten 
straightened out, there began a life of gayety and excitement which: 
was quite a revelation. 

Fort Lorn was only one mile from the city of the same name,—a 
bustling, stirring place, filled with pretty, rich girls and other attrac- 
tions dear to the heart of the average bachelor. 

There were calls to receive and make, hops, dinners, card-parties, 
rides, drives, occasional heartaches, and, as this is a true chronicle, 
occasional “ headaches,” 
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Hal and I lived together,—that is, we had separate bedrooms, 
with a common sitting- or lounging-room, which, however, saw very 
little of his presence. 

He was constantly on the go, and Captain Derney’s joke (the only 
decent one I ever knew him to perpetrate), that “ Lannon lived in the 
town and occasionally visited the post,” was almost the truth. 

After we had been stationed at Lorn about half a year, rumor began 
to couple Hal’s name with that of “ Dolly” Seaton, one of the prettiest 
and brightest girls of the place, but, alas! one of the poorest. 

I had never met the young lady, at this time, but Hal almost bored 
me to death with her name. 

It was “*‘ Dolly’ this,” “ ‘ Dolly’ that ;” “ Miss Seaton” here, “ Miss 
Seaton” there, until, in despair, I promised to go with him some even- 
ing and call on her. 

“She knows all about you, old man,” he said, reassuringly, 
when I showed some slight hesitancy about accepting his invitation, 
—“that is,” he continued, noticing my somewhat startled expres- 
sion, “I have spoken of you so often that she says she almost feels 
as if she knew you. Well, what do you say about going down 
this evening? I'll drive you down.” (Hal was as impetuous as a 
woman.) 

“ All right,” I answered, and seven o’clock found me in my best 
“bib and tucker,” with a feeling of interest and uneasiness that was 
quite foreign to my usually placid, easy-going nature. 

It was a modest, unpretentious house Hal drove to; and, after he 
had tied the horse, we rang the bell, and Miss Seaton came to the door 
herself. 

The parlor was small, crowded, and stuffy,—the well-known signs 
of genteel poverty,—but “ Dolly” Seaton !—she was the most magnifi- 
cent woman I had ever met in my life. 

I could then well understand Hal’s infatuation. Her physique was 
simply perfect ; her hands white and shapely ; a small well-arched foot, 
that she was not chary of showing; eyes dark and lustrous; mouth 
somewhat large, with full red lips that were always moist ; and a superb 
head of black hair, which she wore well up on her head. When her 
warm, soft hand met-mine in a clinging, almost caressing, grasp, I could 
feel the blood creeping up into my face in a manner that almost de- 
stroyed my well-known coolness and indifference. 

She was beautiful beyond compare; there was no doubt of it; and 
yet, despite her many attractions, she somewhat repelled me. 

There was an unnaturalness in her manner, and a quick, uneasy 
look in her eyes that spoke of an ambitious nature and a desire to 
lead ; and in repose her mouth had a drooping, cruel look. 

That she did not care for Hal I realized almost at once. 

“Will she marry him?” I asked myself, after I had been in the 
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room ten minutes; and when I left I was ready to answer, “ Yes, and 
wreck his life.” 

Hal, in spite of his brightness and knowledge, was not at all 
worldly: to him women were—— Well, “‘ Dolly’ was an angel,” and 
he reasoned no further. 

She treated him in an easy, bon camaradie manner that rather ap- 
pealed to his frank, generous nature, while his manner towards her was 
full of knightly courtesy and chivalry that—amused her. 

That she intended to make me like her I could plainly see. 

In the course of the evening Miss Grape came in, and, much to 
poor Hal’s discontent, after a little skirmishing and general conversa- 
tion, Miss Seaton and I drifted into a little téte a tée. 

The manner in which she sat near me, her head resting against one 
hand, and one little foot peeping out coquettishly from under her skirts, 
a suspicion of lace barely visible; the apparent interest with which she 
listened to my most commonplace remarks; her general conversation, 
and a hundred and one other little incidents, soon convinced me that 
Miss “ Dolly” Seaton was a very clever, worldly girl, in addition to 
being a very handsome one. 

Of course we talked a great deal of Hal: what a delightful fellow 
he was; how considerate, thoughtful, and generous—and—rich ? 

“ Not rich,” I answered her. “He has some money, but, I think, 
his wealth is very much exaggerated.” 

“ With only his pay, Mr. Lannon would still be a very attractive 
man,” she replied, casting an amused look towards poor Hal, on the 
other side of the room, who sat listening with patient resignation to 
Miss Grape’s stories of “ When I was abroad.” 

“He doesn’t seem very happy just now,’ I ventured to remark. 
“Shall I go to his relief?” 

“ Not just yet,” she answered. “I want to know whether we are 
to be friends in the future. I know you are Mr. Lannon’s ‘ Damon,’ 
in the regiment ; that your opinion of a woman is worth a great deal 
to him; and I want you to like me. Not on his account, but because 
I think” —and she bent her face very close to mine—“ because I think 
our natures are very much alike. Don’t start, mon ami; I read people 
as well as you do yourself. I know you’ve lived out your own little 
romance, and that life is to you simply a matter of days and nights. 
I know that you believe very little in my sex; but I also know that 
you are more loyal and just to us than is a boy in the first flush of 
manhood and youthful conceit. You see, I understand you, and I 
speak to you candidly and honestly.” 

She spoke in a low, intense tone of voice which was almost a 
whisper. 

“T don’t see why we are not to be friends,” I managed to reply, in 
an ordinary tone of voice, though her manner had rather upset me. 
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I recognized that she was quite out of the ordinary run of girls, and 
that she had a peculiar effect or power over me that I quite resented. 

I knew and appreciated fully that she flattered me; the remark 
about “ my opinion and knowledge of women” was just the one that 
a clever, worldly girl would make to put a man in excellent humor 
with himself; and yet, knowing all this, what she said pleased me, and 
I felt an almost irresistible desire to make a fool of myself. It was 
only momentary, however, for, looking up into her face, I noticed a 
look that completely recalled me to myself. 

A few minutes later we were all in the hall, Miss Grape still talking 
to poor Hal, while I bade Miss Seaton good- “4 

“F reads? ?” she murmured inquiringly of me, as I held her hand 
preparatory to saying good-night. 

“ Friends!” I answered ; and then, with a gentle, lingering pressure 
that sent the blood jumping through my veins, she released my hand 
and we left the house. 


CHAPTER II. 


“ But, my dear fellow, I never attend hops, you know that,” I said 


to Hal, one morning, about a week after our call on Miss Seaton. “I 
don’t care for them; they bore me; and, I’m almost ashamed to con- 
fess it, my dress suit is so shabby that 

“Never mind about that; it isn’t necessary to wear a dress suit ; 
you can come in uniform. I wish you would, old man. You see, I’m 
giving the affair, and it won’t seem just right without you. You’ll 
come, won’t you ?” 

There was no withstanding such a request, and, though very much 
against my inclination, I consented. 

“ Let’s see,—who will you bring?” Hal continued, after he had 
gained his point. “There’s Miss—there’s Miss Nobody for me. T’ll 
stag it, and be a bold pirate and rover; in the first place, I’m taking 
roll-calls, and in the second, I don’t know any one sufficiently well to 
ask. I’ll drop in after tattoo ;” and seeing that I was resolute, Hal 
left me to call on some of the post ladies. 

The next few days prior to the hop—or rather ball, for it was quite 
an ambitious undertaking—I saw very little of my room-mate, who 
was head over heels in work. 

It was almost ten o’clock when I reached the hall. They had just 
finished a waltz, and outside, on the porch (for the air was quite balmy 
and pleasant), there was a glimmer of bare shoulders and white gowns 
with a background of dress suits and uniforms. The first man I 
stumbled across was our old friend Captain Derney, “ gorgeous in a wide 
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expanse of shirt-front” and an “ ante-bellum” dress suit, and hanging 
on his arm, a vision of lace and loveliness,—“ Dolly” Seaton. 

“So you have come at last,” was her rather strange greeting, and 
then, before I could answer, she apologized to the captain and came to 
my side. 

How grand she looked! and yet, withal, how restless and uneasy ! 

In an ordinary gown “ Dolly” was beautiful, but in full evening 
dress, with white, rounded arms, throat and bosom that rivaled marble 
in their purity, her dark hair worn low, with one large red rose peeping 
forth, her sweet rosy lips slightly parted, she was simply ravishing. 

“Give me your arm, please, I want to walk. Do you know, I think 
that in five minutes more Captain Derney would have laid himself at 
my feet, dress suit and all.” 

Of course it was only for Hal’s sake, but I felt very much like 
punching Derney’s head. 

My part of the conversation was very limited. We walked up and 
down the porch, “ Dolly” talking all the time in such a quick, reckless 
manner that I hardly knew how to reply to her. 

Presently there came to our ears the strains of the orchestra, and 
then I took her in to find Hal, to whom she was engaged for the dance. 

The hop-room presented a very animated, pretty scene. There 
were plenty of bright, handsome girls, but “ Dolly” was undoubtedly 
the “queen of them all.” How well she danced, the very poetry of 
motion ! and while I stocd watching her, “Mrs. Major” beckoned to 
me from the other side of the room, and I went over to her. . 

“Have you heard the news?” she hurriedly asked me, and, without 
waiting for an answer, went on, “Mr. Lannon and Miss Seaton are 
engaged. It was announced to-night.” 

“ Are you certain, Mrs, Berding?” I asked. 

“Certain? Why Mr. Lannon told me so himself. Do you think 
it’s a good match ?” 

“Splendid,” I answered, somewhat faintly, however; and ten min- 
utes later “ Mrs, Major” had told two or three people that I disapproved 
of the engugement. 

And so they were engaged. 

Well, it was clearly my duty to hunt up Hal and congratulate him. 
I wondered he had not spoken of it to me in the early part of the 
evening, and then “ Dolly”—but of course it was hardly her place to 
mention it. 

However, I heard of it myself before the evening was over, for 
just before supper Hal brought her to me; he was a perfect picture of 
radiant happiness and looked quite handsome and distingué. 

“Old man, you must take this waltz off my hands; they want me 
down-stairs to see about the supper; I’ll be back before long to relieve 
you,” and with a bright, happy nod he left us. 
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It was our first dance together. 

I can remember as well now (though occurring many years ago) as 
if it had been but yesterday. The band was playing “ Love’s Error” 
(“ Dolly” laughed as she called my attention to it), and for the first 
time in some years I danced, not from a sense of duty, but with a 
keen zest and enjoyment; and “ Dolly”—she waltzed divinely. 

“You have heard the news?” she asked me, as we glided around 
the room. 

“Ts it true?” I asked, by way of reply. 

“Yes.” 

“ And, of course, you’re happy ?” 

“T’m satisfied,” she answered ; and after a few more turns, she 
asked me to take her out on the porch, as the heat of the room was 
really quite oppressive. 

I found a quiet little corner, and she threw herself down on the 
bench with a motion of utter weariness. 

“Well, what do you think of it? Can’t you speak? You’ve 
hardly said a word to me all the evening.” 

“ What is there for me to say? I’m very glad to know you've 
made Hal happy. I wish you both all the happiness in the world.” 

“ Happiness!” she echoed, scornfully,—“ happiness! You speak 
of happiness! Have you found any in your life ?—is there any in the 
world ?” ; 

“‘Our cases are hardly parallel,” I replied. “ You are young and 
beautiful, with the world before you. Everythin PY 

“Yes, everything. What is everything? Simply nothing. Come, 
don’t prose. I like you better when you are natural and cynical,” she 
answered. “The matter stands simply thus: Mr. Lannon loves me,— 
of that there is no doubt. He is rich, and can supply me with those 
things I find essential to my happiness, as you term it. He has pro- 
posed ; I have accepted him. Have I done well ?” 

“ But surely you love him ?” 

“Love him! Oh, yes; I suppose so. I like him; I admire him; 
I respect him. Sometimes he amuses and interests me ; ofttimes he 
bores me. Of course, he will be good to me, indulge me, and probably 
wind up by hating me.” 

“ But why do you tell me this?” I asked. “I am Hal’s friend, 
his confidant ; it’s hardly fair to either of us.” 

“Why do I tell you? Well, I hardly know why. I want to,— 
isn’t that reason enough for a woman?” And, after a little pause, “ If 
this marriage should bring unhappiness into his life, I want to feel that 
I have not been altogether heartless in the matter. Suppose you tell 
him what I have said.” 

“ Miss Seaton, how dare you insinuate such a thing ?” 

She looked at me in quite a surprised manner. 
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** Why, I thought nothing could discompose you. Seriously, how- 
ever, mon ami, I meant nothing. Pardon me; forget what I have said, 
and take me to Hal.” 

Seeing that I was still hurt and did not reply, she laid her little 
hand on mine and, leaning towards me, said,— 

“'Won’t you forgive me and be friends ?” 

There was an eager,almost imploring, look in her eyes, and her 
voice was strangely sweet and womanly. 

“ Friends, ‘ Dolly,’” I answered ; and then (it must have been her 
strange manner that tempted me), God forgive me! I forgot Hal, 
honor, manhood, everything, and gathering her in my arms, I drew 
her to me in a close embrace. 

She struggled some at first, then, yielding, put both of her warm, 
round arms about my neck, and my lips sought hers in a hundred 
passionate kisses. 

“Dolly ! sweetheart!” and for reply she only nestled closer to me, 
her head resting on my breast and her eyes gazing into mine with a 
yearning, wistful light. 

We were standing very near one of the windows of the hop-room, 
and, recollecting this, I raised my head and beheld glued to the window 
the white, ghastly face of Hal Lannon, with a look of reproach and 
horror in his eyes that will haunt me to my dying day. 

* * * * * * * * * * * 

There is very little more to tell. A few days later Hal left the 
regiment by resignation, and some few months afterwards we heard of 
his sudden death in Paris. 

One year after the events above narrated I married “ Dolly,” and 
she has been to me a gentle and loyal wife. 

Is she happy? I think so. 

Am I? 

Tuomas H, WItson, 
Lieutenant U.S.A. 
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OPERATIONS BEFORE, AND FALL OF, AT- 
LANTA. 


THE scenes connected with the siege of Atlanta, Georgia, are indelibly 
fixed in the minds of those who witnessed them, as no incident con- 
nected with the great Civil War was more momentous, or fraught with 
greater consequences to the Union cause. The secessionists held on to 
the city with the most wonderful perseverance, and put forth every 
effort to prevent its falling into the hands of the Union troops. The 
fortifications around the city were well-nigh perfect, an immense deal 
of labor having been bestowed upon them after they had been planned 
by some of the ablest engineer officers of the South. Cannon and 
munitions of war were there in abundance, as this was in fact the work- 
shop of the Confederacy. Ever since the breaking out of the war all 
kinds of military stores had been manufactured for the Southern troops, 
and its value to the Southern cause can scarcely be computed. Being 
so far away from the sea-board, it was considered safe from invasion, 
and no secessionist dreamed that the Union soldiers could ever obtain 
possession of it. It was supposed to be beyond the reach of harm, 
and here the mechanics and ordnance soldiers produced such things 
as were needed by the Confederate soldiers, with no thought of moles- 
tation. 

A fearful battle had been fought on the 20th of July by a portion 
of the army while it was crossing Peach-tree Creek, in which the Con- 
federates suffered great loss. Again on the 22d the Army of the Ten- 
nessee, while taking up its position near Decatur, was furiously assailed, 
but succeeded in beating back the enemy, though ih so doing its com- 
mander, Major-General James B. McPherson, was killed, and Murray’s 
battery of the Second Regular Artillery captured by the enemy, and 
marched into Atlanta, while moving along the road. This fight oc- 
curred in the thick woods, and the combatants became strangely mixed 
up, one stalwart Union colonel actually lifting a Confederate colonel 
over the breastwork by his coat-collar and taking him prisoner. There 
was no end of singular incidents which took place on that day, and 
many Union officers and men declared it was as hot a battle as any 
man could desire to be in. The death of General McPherson had a 
very depressing effect upon every one in the Union army, as he was a 
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universal favorite. In the mean time the rest of the forces had been 
crowding up towards Atlanta, within fair cannon- and rifle-shot, and 
then the siege of the place commenced in earnest ; firing going on all ” 
the time, with more or less loss every day and a great expenditure of 
ammunition. 

The battle of Ezra Church, which took place July 28, 1864, was 
brought on by another sortie made by the Confederates. As I was on 
the field, I will endeavor to describe it, as nowhere have I seen a very 
full and satisfactory account of it. Atlanta was surrounded by dense 
woods, in which there were many roads, and it was as easy to take the 
wrong as the right one without a special guide. Several were mere 
forest roads, while others led to pretentious farm-houses and planta- 
tions. There were a great many chestnut-trees in the woods, which 
made beautiful straight rails, and fires that kept popping and crackling 
until completely consumed. 

The houses in these woods during the siege continued to be occu- 
pied by their owners, as this was the surest means, it was thought, of 
keeping them from the flames or from harm in any other way. The 
whole of the female members of families thus stayed on their farms and 
plantations, and, except where the habitations obstructed military oper- 
ations, remained unmolested to the end. The shade was dense and 
dark, and furnished fine places for our soldiers as well as those of the 
enemy. 

General Sherman had determined to move the Army of the Ten- 
nessee from the left to the right of his line and boldly strike the rail- 
road below Atlanta. This army consisted of the Fifteenth Corps, under 
General John A. Logan; the Sixteenth, under General Grenville M. 
Dodge ; and the Seventeenth Corps, commanded by General Frank P. 
Blair. Upon the death of General McPherson there had been some 
difficulty in settling upon a man to lead the Army of the Tennessee, 
but after consultation General Oliver O. Howard had been selected 
for this important position. He was a brave and capable officer, had 
excellent judgment, and endeavored by all means in his power to secure 
the good will of those under his command. There was considerable 
jealousy at the time, and almost any one would have met with criticism 
who had been called upon to fill the place. General Logan felt that 
he had a right to it, but was too good a soldier to make any trouble. 
Generals Hooker and John M. Palmer had also considered themselves 
entitled to it, and, not receiving it, went on leave of absence to the 
North. 

Things settled down rapidly amid those stirring scenes, and soon 
the tide of events was running as smoothly as if General Howard had 
been in command months instead of days, and he was winning a warm 
place in the affections of his officers and soldiers. 

All of the arrangements were made on the 27th, and that night, 
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and early on the morning of the 28th, the movement was made. By 
some means General Hood, who was commanding the Confederates in 
Atlanta, heard of it, and sent a strong force under Generals Stephen 
D. Lee and Alexander P. Stewart to attack our men while on the 
march, or at least before they could get settled in their new position. 
They were hurled upon the Fifteenth Corps, under General Logan, 
with great fury about eleven o’clock in the forenoon, and were repulsed 
with severe loss. The Confederates re-formed as soon as they could, 
and were made ready for another attack. In the mean time our men 
had been as busy as bees rolling up logs and rails, and cutting down 
trees, so as to make as good a breastwork as possible under the circum- 
stances. Again the enemy came up in good style, and were met with 
determination by our soldiers, who threw them back again, only to see 
them re-form in full view. Ezra Church, a small edifice, was in front, 
and gave the name to the battle. 

As soon as General Sherman discovered that a general engagement 
was going on he went to General Jeff. C. Davis, who was on his way 
round to the right with his division of the Fourteenth Corps, belonging 
to the Army of the Cumberland, telling him to hurry forward; but 
the men got lost in the woods, and did not get up until the battle was 
over. General Sherman himself was on the field when the fighting 
began. 

The last time the Confederate officers endeavored to make a charge 
on our lines the men refused to move forward, and so the battle ended, 
they having suffered terribly. Among the Confederate officers wounded 
and disabled were Generals Stewart, Loring, Brown, and Johnson. 

The reserves of Generals Blair and Dodye had been sent to support 
Logan. General Howard massed his artillery to sweep the open field 
on his flank, but no Confederates appeared, and about four o’clock in 
the afternoon they left the ground. At that time it was said the Con- 
federate officers coaxed and threatened their men to make them renew 
the attack, but without effect ; they absolutely refused to move forward, 
having had enough rough treatment from the Federal soldiers. 

Some of our soldiers chaffed the secessionists while concealed in 
the thick woods, telling them to appear and they would make short 
work of them; but they said they had had enough to do with the 
“ bummers” on that day, and would reserve what was left for a future 
occasion. The wit at these times was not particularly polished, but was 
understood and appreciated as well as if given in more polite terms. 
There was little argument in it truly, but coming from men who were 
intent upon taking each other’s lives, or at least capturing them, had 
a significance nothing else could produce. There was no angry feeling 
as a general thing on either side. 

The artillery was plied with great effect during the efforts of the 
Confederates to force our position, and the same may be said of that of 
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the enemy, which was protected by a fresh earth-work. They seemed 
to fear that our men would make their way inside of their lines, and 
such indeed was the intention of our commander in case any oppor- 
tunity occurred, as he was only too anxious to make a lodgment inside 
of their works. Our soldiers were specially fortunate on that day in 
handling the enemy. 

I noticed particularly a New York regiment moving through the 
woods, on account of the springiness of the steps of the men, who 
carried a musket on one shoulder and an axe or spade on the other. I 
never saw a body of men better equipped for action, or who had, ap- 
parently, more confidence in themselves. They all seemed to be young, 
and acted more as if out on a pleasure excursion than anything else. 
They had been in several actions, and knew exactly how to turn every- 
thing to the best account. There was no noise nor fuss about them. 
They went at their business as if they understood it perfectly, and 
were not appalled by dangers or deterred by obstacles which might be 
found in their way. Through the woods they passed in a stately way, 
there being no stragglers, and all keeping well in their places like parts 
of a complete machine. 

To General John A. Logan must be accorded the praise of fighting 
this battle, for though General Howard was in fact in command of the 
Army of the Tennessee, he had not got sufficient hold of it to work 
it as well as Logan could, and therefore permitted Logan to conduct 
the affair as he thought best. True, there was little to do aside from 
repelling attacks, and Logan infused his men with an enthusiasm which 
swept everything away. General Howard says that though General 
Logan was ill and much worn, he was indefatigable, and the success of 
the day was as much attributable to him as to any one man. 

Generals Frank P. Blair and Grenville M. Dodge and their soldiers 
should also come in for their share of praise, as they did all in their 
power to strengthen Logan when he most needed assistance. These 
generals pushed forward their soldiers as the enemy advanced, and 
shared in the glory of hurling them back within the limits of their 
own line of intrenchments. Some new earth-works had been made 
near this particular locality, while others had been worked upon for 
many months before. Indeed, Atlanta was supposed to be so strongly 
fortified that it could not be carried by direct assault, and it is even 
now a question whether it could have been taken by the forces then 
commanded by General Sherman. I heard General Sherman say that 
General Thomas was utterly opposed to the project of assaulting the 
place, as the loss of men would be too great. General Sherman found 
his men unusually encouraged by this day’s work, and they had more 
confidence in him than ever. 

All three divisions of the Fifteenth Corps were engaged, though 
the brunt of. the fighting fell upon the divisions commanded by Gen- 
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erals William Harrow and Morgan L. Smith. Six successive charges 
were made on our men, and as many times they were repulsed with 
great loss. General Hood had determined in his own mind to annihi- 
late the Federal forces on the right, but found himself unable to do so. 
His men fought with the utmost desperation, and could not understand 
why they were unable to force our men from their position. The Con- 
federates evinced the most undaunted courage, and formed as often as 
they fell back, with promptitude and zeal. Their officers held them 
to their work well, and the Georgia militia proved to be of good 
material. 

Some of the militia who were captured were as cool and nonehalant 
as could be, and seemed to take their fate as a matter of course. They 
were fine-looking men, tall and large-boned, without any superfluous 
flesh. They were animated by a desire to protect their homes, and did 
all in their power to prevent the Federal soldiers from taking posses- 
sion of Atlanta, which was a city of the greatest consequence to the 
people of the South. When it fell I am convinced that the men and 
women of Georgia and Alabama felt that their cause was hopeless and 
not worth striving for any longer. They had become very poor indeed, 
their property having been swept away and a condition of things bor- 
dering on famine existing in portions of those States. 

There were but two divisions of the Sixteenth Corps present in the 
Army of the Tennessee,—namely, those of Generals Thomas W. Sweeney 
and J.C. Veatch. After the fall of Atlanta the Second Division was 
transferred to the Fifteenth Corps and the Fourth Division to the 
Seventeenth. The First and Third Divisions were left in the Valley 
of the Mississippi, and at the battle of Nashville rendered good service 
under General Andrew J. Smith. 

This was the last attempt made by General Hood upon our lines. 
He had seen enough of it, and tried no more to turn the flanks of our 
army, his infantry having been terribly crippled. His generals saw 
this, and soon became convinced that he must resort to some other 
expedient, or his army would soon be used up so as to be of very little 
service to the Confederate States. He chafed like a madman under 
these reverses, and soon was discovered to be a man who had under- 
taken more than he could accomplish. 

The Southern men made excellent infantry soldiers, and were, as 
a general thing, good woodsmen, having been reared on farms and 
plantations, where they were taught to exercise their own wits, and 
accustomed to ranging the woods in search of game or for purposes 
connected with house-building and planting operations. 

The Union soldiers were only too glad to eat their suppers in peace 
after the events of the day, and he who has campaigned, and knows 
the virtues of cold boiled pork, knows also how satisfying such a meal 
-is. Fires could be readily kindled behind the earth-works, and many 
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a cup of good coffee was made, while the soldiers cracked their jokes 
and bound up their wounds when not serious enough to take them to 
the hospital. It does not take very much to make men happy who are 
as hungry and tired as the soldiers of the Army of the Tennessee were 
on this occasion. 

Sleep in the open air is invigorating, though the preliminaries may 
be somewhat exciting when you do not know at what moment a body 
of the enemy may come storming over upon you, breaking your slum- 
bers, and causing you to clasp your musket as your dearest and most 
cherished friend. Still, men will sleep when greatly fatigued, and I 
believe our soldiers slept as soundly that night as they would have 
slept in their own homes. The nights were warm, though it was in- 
tensely dark among the trees, and the glow of the camp-fires illumi- 
nated but a short distance around. There was some fear that the Con- 
federates would make a night attack, and every precaution was taken 
to meet them and give them a warm reception. Our men talked over 
the results of the battle in low tones, and prepared for the morrow as 
quietly as need be, for at that time the full gravity of the war was well 
understood by every one, and there was little or no vaporing on either 
side. Some of our generals seemed not to sleep at all, and it required 
a wonderful amount of endurance to undergo all that was required of 
them without completely breaking down. Others seemed to thrive on 
it, judging from their robust appearance. 

Lying there day after day in July and August, and being pounded 
by the enemy’s shot and shell, was a singular experience, and enough 
to last even a soldier’s lifetime. There was little or no protection 
against the shells, as they were liable to fall at any time and in any 
place. There was a good deal of recklessness everywhere. There 
were but few luxuries to be found, and these few were very properly 
given, to the sick and wounded men. The hospitals were crowded 
with the wounded, and there was much suffering. The surgeons were 
skillful, and did all they could to alleviate the distress, but still there 
was a good deal of pain, as must always be the case where active mili- 
tary operations of great magnitude are going on. ‘Trains of cars 
known as “hospital cars” were kept running from the front to the 
great hospitals in the Northern States, but many cases would not admit 
of removal, even for a short distance, and were obliged to be attended 
to at once. The appearance of the hospitals in the rear was very de- 
pressing. The soldiers in front had all the excitement and animating 
influences of actual conflict, while the surgeons and chaplains farther 
back were obliged to assist, as well as they could, the poor shattered 
forms of those who had been mangled by shot and shell. 

The siege of Atlanta may be said to have commenced on the 20th 
of July and ended on the 1st of September, when Hood’s army with- 
drew from the city and General Slocum took possession. The losses 
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during the campaign, in killed, wounded, and missing, have been esti- 
mated to have amounted to thirty-one thousand five hundred on the 
Union side and thirty-five thousand on the part of the Confederates, 
which is not far from the exact truth. President Lincoln wrote this 


letter when he heard of the fall of the city: 


“ EXECUTIVE Mansion, 
‘ WasuineTon, D.C., September 8, 1864. 


‘‘ The national thanks are rendered by the President to Major-General W. T. 
Sherman and the gallant officers and soldiers of his command before Atlanta, for 
the distinguished ability and perseverance displayed in the campaign in Georgia, 
which, under Divine favor, has resulted in the capture of Atlanta. The marches, 
battles, sieges, and other military operations that have signalized the campaign 
must render it famous in the annals of war, and have entitled those who participated 
therein to the applause and thanks of the nation. 
‘ ‘¢ ABRAHAM LINCOLN, 

“« President of the United States.’’ 


ALBERT G. BRACKETT, 
Colonel U.S.A. 





A GRAND PALAVER. 
A REMINISCENCE OF “THE COAST.” 


Ir seems but the other day—although just a third of a century has 
passed—since that redoubtable man-of-war, the brig “Dolphin,” was 
lying in the harbor of St. Paul de Loanda ; her ship’s company enjoy- 
ing the very unusual sensation of being at anchor in a place where the 
vessel did not roll “scuppers to.” To be sure, Loanda had its draw- 
backs, such as heat, dullness, and a multitude of drum-fish under the 
bottom, which made a sound, especially at night, precisely like that of 
a steamer blowing off the saturated salt water from her boilers. 

In the dearth of other amusement we used to have shooting-matches 
with the English officers whose vessels happened to be there, the 
matches being held in a cocoa-nut grove, on the sand-spit. Once we 
got up foot-races at a spot outside the town, near a huge baobab-tree,— 
a landmark for miles around. Near this tree was a great well, from 
which much of the drinking-water of the town was procured,—being 
carried in on the heads of slaves. As sunset approached the congre- 
gation of blacks and half-breeds at the well was very large, and their 
amazement at the sight of white people actually running was a part of 
the fun for us. The town itself afforded no amusements or places 
of resort, being semi-oriental in its better parts, the narrow streets 
hemmed in by huge stone or stuccoed buildings, barracks, nunneries, 
churches, or store-houses of sixteenth-century architecture. Still, Loanda 
was a change from coast cruising ; and we were too comfortable to remain 
long undisturbed. 

One day the quartermaster of the watch reported, “ Big canoe 
coming in from the north’ard, sir! Seems to be in a hurry, sir!” 

Indeed she was, for she was pulling violently, a thing which neither 
natives nor foreigners do, as a rule, under that sun, and it was now 
midday. She made straight for our gangway, and a certain “ Yam 
Flower,” whom we recognized as one of the traders on the Ambrizette 
coast, ascended, and hurriedly asked for the captain. We may explain 
that “ Yam Flower” is the sobriquet of a native of St. Helena. Many 
were employed as clerks and agents on “ the coast” at that time. The 
“Yam Flower” was evidently charged with important news, and, as 
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evidently, charged not to let himself go off except in the presence of 
the commanding officer. He was presently invited to descend into the 
small well which was called the cabin, and in a very few moments 
the first lieutenant was sent for. Meanwhile the uninitiated have 
visions of a big slaver, with several hundred on board, ready to fall 
into our hands. Some begin to reckon prize profit ; but soon the orders 
come and break up our visions of “ head-money.” 

“Row at Ambrizette: American trader: Ready for sea at once: 
Sail first breath of sea-breeze this afternoon: Leave wash-clothes; be 
back soon, no doubt: Furl awnings: Sails ready for loosing: Secure 
everything for sea. Bring to on the deck-tackle !” 

Thus, in disjointed sentences, came the announcement from the first 
lieutenant ; while the skipper orders his gig and goes on shore, in the 
blinding midday heat, and disturbs the consul, in his siesta, to leave 
particular instructions in regard to a certain American brig “ Charlotte,” 
then lying in the harbor without apparent business or destination,—of 
which brig we may have something to say in another paper. 

When the skipper was done with the “ Yam Flower,” that indi- 
vidual was. promptly taken down into the ward-room, and, under the 
stress of “ship’s whisky,” soon divulged his errand. Briefly, it 
amounted to this: The natives of Ambrizette, a very “sassy” tribe, just 
south of the Congo, were nominally in Portuguese territory, but really 
at that time entirely independent. They were ruled by a queen,—a 
deviation from Salic law not very common in Africa,—and the queen 
was said to be a sharp, but very old, woman, whose principal town was 
about six miles inland from the beach. Traders of several nationali- 
ties were settled just on the shore, in houses of native construction, but 
some of them very large, with store-houses for goods, powder-houses, 
servants’ quarters, cook-houses, and other arrangements scattered about 
them. They, at that time, got a good deal of ivory, gum, copper (in 
the shape of malachite, for the most part), and other valuable things. 
But the trade was a peculiar one, and necessary to be conducted by 
persons of experience. It was necessary, for instance, to have a “ma- 
fooka,” or head-man, who was kept under the influence of “ trade-rum,” 
at the trading house of each merchant, and made things pleasant by 
means of his authority. 

The American trader at Ambrizette had, as a “ mafooka,” an indi- 
vidual called “ Jimpotter.” Perhaps his native name was very different, 
but we never knew him by any other, and his countrymen had come 
to call him “ Jimpotter” altogether. He had a gray head,—very un- 
usual among “the coast” tribes,—but it was generally covered by his 
“ mafooka cap,” a curiously plaited structure. “ Jimpotter” was always 
drunk. Sometimes he was maudlin and affectionate,—which was dis- 
agreeable ; sometimes, and most often, he was just able to sit up, look 
wise, and smoke a pipe of the strongest Virginia tobacco. 
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All things went well, and trade was good, until there came, in 
temporary charge of the station (in place of an agent who had died), 
a young fellow who was some relation of the owners, and who had 
been sent out in hopes that “the coast” would either kill him or cure 
him of some very bad habits. He was generally known, in our mess, 
as the “ass from Boston,” and seldom was a sobriquet so well de- 
served. The life of a trader, living on the verge of savagery, is a very 
trying one, even for a man of cool head and experience of the world, 
and neither of these did the “ass from Boston” have. ‘ Trade”— 
whether for an elephant’s tusk of one hundred weight or a bunch of 
bananas—had to be conducted in the same manner, to avoid violating 
native customs and prejudices. The native traders generally appeared 
soon after sunrise,—never later than eight o’clock. In front of each 
trading house was a compound, or yard fenced in with palings, and 
into which no natives were supposed to come, except upon “ trade.” 
When this was desired the natives, with their “ brokers” and “ bearers,” 
filed in quietly and squatted in a semicircle, facing the house, with the 
articles offered for trade laid in front of them. 

The trader. then comes out (having first sent a “dash” of “ trade 
rum” to each native, which was half water and half New England 
rum), accompanied by the “ mafooka,” already fuddled, and deliberately 
inspects the articles. Satisfied of their value, he goes to the store-house 
and selects the brass, wire, cloth, powder, rum, muskets, or whatever 
may be demanded, and has them brought out and laid opposite each 
load of “trade.” Perhaps, most probably, it is not considered enough. 
More “ trade rum” is served, and things begin to look brighter. The 
sun is getting high, and everybody is anxious to close before it gets too 
hot. So an addition of certain “longs” of cotton cloth and a brass 
pan or two are added to the pile, and the trade is accepted. Again 
“ trade rum” is served, to bind the bargain, and then the natives take 
their articles, file out, and wend their way eastward, the fast-rising sun 
throwing long shadows behind them. ‘Trade over, there is little to do 
for the rest of the day but to pay or receive visits from the other 
traders, which are very apt to become bacchanalian. 

For the most of the time they have no other real protection than 
the fact that these very sharp people know that they can make more, 
in the long run, by having the traders there than by “ looting” them ; 
although the cases of cotton goods, casks of rum, tons of brass wire, 
chests of trade muskets, barrels of powder, and a thousand other things 
must have always been a temptation to the savage mind. Things had 
gone on well at Ambrizette, however, for a long time, when the “ ass 
from Boston” fell in charge. 

One morning he woke up in an “ugly” mood. Ivory was not 
coming in well, nor was malachite or gum, and he had had a rap from 
head-quarters, at Loanda, in consequence. Just then the wife of one 
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of the principal men of the tribe made her appearance, with hand- 
maidens bearing on their heads baskets of eggs, fowls, plantains, and 
other things, with which to earn a little pin-money, in the shape of a 
few “fadoms” of cotton cloth or some brass rings. They entered the 
compound, and seated themselves with due dignity,—the lady in the 
middle, the maids on either hand, and the objects of barter in front of 
them. 

Out came the youth, puffed with importance and New England 
rum, and began to inspect the eggs. “Bring me a tub of water!” he 
shouted to his satellites; and then, taking the basket, popped the eggs 
in, one by one. Unfortunately, a good many were bad; but any wise 
trader would have bought the whole lot from the wife of so influential 
a man, and thus, probably, have secured much “ trade,”—for they were 
all brokers for the people from the interior. 

But the “ass from Boston” did not see this. In his ill-temper 
and want of knowledge of the people he was dealing with, he amused 
himself by throwing the eggs which floated at the head-man’s wife. 
Much as the lady deserved it, it was a most impolitic thing for him to 
do, and the woman, with great dignity, did not rejoin, but rose and 
took the path over the plain, followed by her maids. 

Three or four hours passed and the foolish youth was at his morn- 
ing meal with his Portuguese clerk and “ Yam Flower” factor, when 
an infuriated native, wearing a “ mafooka cap,” and followed by a dozen 
armed men, rushed into the compound, and were met upon the thatched 
veranda by the inept youth from Boston. ‘“ What do you niggers 
mean by coming in here?” ‘The brawny black replied that he had 
come to know why his head-wife had been treated in that way; and 
an altercation, in “coast” lingo, was carried on, the negro demanding 
reparation in the shape of damages; and at last the youth, boiling 
with rage, rushed inside for his double-barreled shot-gun, which the 
stalwart chief promptly wrested from him before he could use it, and 
at once walked off with it as prize of war,—returning to his town. 

The news of the affair spread to the other traders in a twinkling, 
for their premises were but a few yards apart, and, while rivals in 
the purchase of ivory and gum, their interests were in other respects 
identical. Allowing a native to wrest a gun from a white man was a 
thing unheard of, and involved a loss of prestige which must react 
upon the whole of them, and probably produce disastrous consequences. 
Indeed, the runners between the trading post and the town had already 
reported great excitement among the natives, and in the evening the 
drums and horns could be heard, and unusually large fires seen, as if 
a “custom” was about to be held. Scenting serious trouble, the cooler 
heads among the traders had at once dispatched the “ Yam Flower,” 
in their largest and best-manned canoe, to Loanda for assistance. 

Our vessel reached the offing at Ambrizette early the next day 
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after sailing from Loanda, and, as the anchorage there is not very good 
at the rainy reason (which it happened to be), the commanding officer - 
determined not to anchor, but to send in the launch, well manned and 
armed, and then to stand off and on in the brig. 

Four marines, the boat’s crew of twelve, and three officers made 
quite a little force, which, however, did not succeed in landing without 
a good wetting from the surf, as well as the usual midday down-pour. 

It is needless to say that we were received with enthusiasm not only 
by the youth who had caused the row, and who was now frightened 
“cold sober,” but by the foreign contingent, whose interests were 
equally involved. We were all housed comfortably and a bountiful 
meal served in one of the huge thatched houses. Sentries were placed 
about the outskirts of the settlement, and the night fell at last, with 
torrents of rain. In the intervals of the heavy showers we heard the 
melancholy sound of the surf and the howls of prowling jackals 
mingling with the faint sound of the drums and yells of the negroes 
inland, who were working themselves up to the point of attacking the 
traders. The situation was serious, especially as, for the sake of con- 
stant watch against stealing, the traders had built their powder-houses, 
often containing a large amount, close to their other houses, and gen- 
erally inside of them, or nearest the native town. 

About nine o’clock, just as we were thinking of lying down, came 
the call, from an Irish marine, “Corp’ral o’ the gyard! post number 
wan!” It is scarcely necessary to say that the “corp’ral” was accom- 
panied, or followed, by most of those off guard,—well armed and 
prepared for something exciting. The sentry swore that he had seen 
a “blazing shtar” go close over his head, and, after careful investiga- 
tion, an arrow, or small javelin, was really found sticking into the 
thatch of the powder-house, with some saturated rags attached, which 
had been on fire quite recently. Fortunately, the rain had just begun 
to pour again, in bucketfuls, and had put out the incendiary missile ; 
but the discovery was not a pleasant one, for there were nearly one 
hundred half-barrels of powder stowed there, and, although it was 
“trade” powder, and therefore poor powder, it would blow up all the 
same. 

Just back of the powder-house there was a rather low spot, with 
shrubs and high grass, where a hundred men might lie concealed, even 
in the daytime: how much more easily on such a pitch-dark, rainy 
night! 

“Fire into the bush, sentry! Load, and fire again! Fire along 
the path !” 

Just at the second shot there was a lull in the down-pour of rain, 
and we could distinctly hear the “squashing” of feet,—running away 
aloug the winding path which Jed to the back country. Several more 
shots were fired, and then a cautious and careful search of the bushy 
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spot failed to reveal any lurking enemy ; but it was well past mid- 
night before the posts were left to their regular sentinels, and the rest, 
having dried off a little, laid down to get some sleep. 

When the morning came it was quite bright and pleasant. Land- 
ward, everything was quiet; and seaward, we could make out the 
“ Dolphin,” on her inshore stretch,—the first rays of the rising sun 
glinting upon her foretop-gallant sail, like a patch of snow above the 
western horizon. Things looked decidedly better by daylight and 
under a clear sky. ‘“ Mafooka Jimpotter,” who was unusually sober, 
owing to a partial cutting off of his rations of rum, began to be able 
to see the state of things, which was explained elaborately, in choice 
coast “lingo,” and he was at once dispatched to see the queen and 
settle for a palaver. Nota native had come in since we landed, and 
“trade,” of every. kind, was at an end, and fresh provisions would 
shortly be so too; so the “ mafvoka’’ was enjoined to be quick about his 
business. In the mean while we waited. 

“ Jimpotter” was back sooner than we expected, but his quick 
return was explained by the consideration that there was little rum 
in the capital city of Ambrizette, and that was not free, as the “ ma- 
fooka’”’ had been accustomed, of late, to have it. Nothing but an un- 
holy thirst would have brought him back across the plain, at noontide, 
in the full blaze of the sun, even if he did come in a hammock with 
an awning,—for African potentates are no more fond of exposing 
themselves than white men. 

“ Well, ‘ Jimpotter,’ what does the queen say ?” he was asked, even 
before he had alighted from his conveyance. There was a pantomime 
in answer, intimating that dryness of the tongue and palate prevented 
a reply. When half a pint or so of “trade rum” had lubricated his 
throat the question was repeated. 

“Queen he tink maybe can set palaver to-mollow; s’pose plenty 
‘dash’ come.” 

*** Dash’ of what? Money ‘dash’ or trade ‘ dash’ ?” 

- “Qh! plenty eberyting,—plenty rum, plenty cloth, plenty powder 
can set palaver.” 

The main point was ascertained. The cooler heads of the tribe 
were willing to accept a valuable consideration and condone the offence 
received ; while the young men who wished to attack, burn, and “loot” 
were in the minority. 

A canoe was at once sent off to the vessel to report progress, and 
to ask the captain’s presence, with as many of the crew and remaining 
officers as could be spared. Before sunset an answer was received 
saying that he would be on shore next day, early. 

Another night of pouring rains and strange sounds was passed, and 
early next day appeared the skipper, with another officer and a few 
more men,—all as neat as new pins,—while those who had been on 
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shore looked decidedly seedy. Our small but energetic commander 
march was soon taken up. The queen’s “town” was at least six miles 
inland,—the path then leading through several other “towns.” Ham- 
mocks were provided for the officers, while “ Jack” and the marines 
marched under arms. The latter were really rather to be envied, for 
a more disagreeable mode of conveyance than a hammock slung on a 
pole, with an awning flapping within an inch of one’s nose, it would 
be hard to find. But dignity must be preserved,—especially when 
diplomatic business is on hand. 

At last the queen’s “town” was reached, and we took up a position 
in front of the royal residence, which consisted of a number of houses 
surrounded by a stockade, with a gate. The officers were provided 
with native stools, while the men formed in the rear, “ resting on arms.” 

Most of the natives were squatted on either hand of the gate-way, 
—numbering hundreds, beside the women and children, behind the 
men,—a regular sea of woolly pates, but perfectly still. After a short 
delay, devoted to refreshments by the whites, servants issued from the 
gate of the stockade, bearing a great carved seat, which was placed 
close to the trunk of a huge tree of the baobab kind, right opposite to, 
and about ten yards from, our party. Then came out the “queen,” 
with her councillors and women. It would take the pencil of Doré to 
depict the utter senility of that old woman, with her shriveled body 
quite bent over and her face a mass of wrinkles. No one knew how 
old she was. There was noone in the tribe asold. She was supported 
on each side by a servant, and seated on her carved stool with much 
ceremony. Until then her eyes had been cast down, but, as she raised 
them, after seating herself, to see the strangers in front of her, it was 
startling to remark how sharp and piercing they were,—the eyes of a 
shrewd woman, with all her senses about her. Then her head went 
down again, and she never raised it during the whole “ palaver.” 

As she took her seat every one of her subjects, in token of awe 
and submission, clapped their hands upon their mouths, uttering a 
curious, low sound, and then there was perfect silence. A more per- 
fect illustration of homage and submission could not be found. 

We were told, afterwards, that her people thought she was hun- 
dreds of years old, and could never die; and that she not only pos- 
sessed the secret of powerful “ fetich,” but was “ fetich” herself. Even 
if we had known this, and what manner of person we were going to 
see, it would not have much added to the impressiveness of the scene. 

But our skipper did not believe in “ fetich,” and was an old African 
cruiser beside, so he began business with small delay, as he wanted to 
have the matter settled and get back at once. So he announced that 
there must be no interference with the foreign traders,—and especially 
the American traders,—while he freely acknowledged that the young 
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man had behaved very badly. He should be withdrawn at once, and 
a suitable “dash” paid to the chief, who must return the gun he had 
taken, then and there. He also desired to offer, on behalf of the 
traders, as a body, to her Majesty the queen, two rolls of green baize, 
one roll of red baize, one case of best gin, one case of Chartreuse, and 
six rolls of brass wire; also six trade muskets and two half-barrels of 
powder. 

Though very “sassy” and independent niggers, the elders of the 
tribe were not anxious to kill the goose which laid the golden egg for 
them. A quarrel with the powers who ruled the sea might have the 
effect of driving the inland “ trade,” from which they derived a double 
brokerage, down to Ambriz; but it was necessary, for their own im- 
portance, to deliberate. 

Each word that was uttered had to be put into the ear of the queen 
by a kneeling councillor, who was called, in “coast” lingo, her 
“mouth.” Then there was a long period of silence, which seemed 
especially strange in a collection of many Africans. At last the 
queen’s lips moved, and her “ mouth” listened intently. After con- 
sidering the words of his sovereign for some minutes, he gave them 
out with a low, awed tone, and they were repeated aloud by another. 
Each sentence was received by the native audience with long-drawn 
sighs and a clapping of the hands to the mouth, as if such ineffable 
wisdom was past comprehension. Then came sly side glances at the 
white men, to see if they were not equally impressed. 

Everything on this earth must have an end, but the end of most 
African palavers is long in coming. Fortunately, the subsequent pro- 
ceedings, which principally related to the “dash” or present and the 
return of the shot-gun, were cut short by the old lady’s becoming weary 
of supporting her state, and collapsing, somewhat after the fashion of 
Mr. Smallweed, in “ Bleak House,” being then carried off within her 
own precincts with much less ceremony than that with which she 
had emerged. 

The “ mouth” then announced that the “ palaver was sot,”—in other 
words, that the treaty was concluded, and the shot-gun was handed 
over. It was a good job done, and our being close at hand no doubt 
saved much property and, probably, some lives. 

Forthwith, and at the risk of sun-stroke, we retraced our steps 
across the plain, most of us marching in preference to enduring the 
uncomfortable position in the hammocks. 

Refreshments “ galore” awaited us in the traders’ quarters, where 
we cooled off and rested until near sunset. Then we went down to 
the beach to go off to our floating home, now lying to about a mile in 
the offing. But it seemed as if we were fated to spend another night 
in Ambrizette. Those incomprehensible things, “the rollers,” had all 
of a sudden set in with uncommon vigor and without apparent cause. 
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The breeze was light, the weather uncommonly fair, for the season, 
and during the previous twelve hours the “beach” had been uncom- 
monly “ good.” ‘Yet now the surf came thundering in in a most un- 
comfortable way. Yet the thing must be done, if possible. The big 
boat, which was called the “launch” of the little brig, containing, be- 
side her crew, the arms, the marines, and the ammunition, also some 
dozen of fowls, three or four sucking pigs, and some yams, for the 
wardroom mess, was pointed fair and run out by all the men left on 
the beach, until up to their armpits. 

“Give way strong!” the coxswain yelled, and the men at the oars 
did their best. One breaker came in, and the boat’s head was still 
pointed seaward. Another vigorous effort, then a pause, another 
“roller,” and round went the boat’s head; then another,—a fearful 
fellow,—and then a capsize, the arms and ammunition dropped out, 
and washing on shore, in a confused mass, came sailors, marines, boat’s 
breakers, oars, and drowned chickens and sucking pigs. 

It was evidently of no use to try again. Negroes were set to dive 
for the arms,—which were soon recovered,—and “ Jacky” spent most of 
his evening, before turning in, in cleaning them with cotton cloth and 
palm oil furnished by the grateful traders, who were only too glad to 
have us another night with them. 

It is necessary to add, as a sequel to our “ palaver,” that we got off 
quite comfortably the next day, our commanding officer taking with 
him the “young ass from Boston” who had made all this trouble. 
The youth at first demurred about being “deported” in such summary 
fashion, but came along all the same, leaving the “ Yam Flower” in 
temporary charge, and was delivered to his “ principals,” at Loanda, 
in a very meek and crestfallen condition. The “ principals” received 
him in a manner which was calculated still more to depress his mind, 
and eventually shipped him home by the very first vessel. 

Peace and “trade” reigned conjointly at Ambrizette for many 
months to come. 

E. SHIPPEN, 
Medical Director U.S.N. 
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THE TRIALS OF STAFF-OFFICERS. 
“MILITIA INSPECTIONS.” 


It was in the spring of 1885 that Mr. X. was notified by the adjutant- 
general of the State that, in addition to his duties as aide-de-camp, he 
was named assistant inspector-general, and would be required to make 
the inspections as prescribed by law that season. We were still a 
“ranger” State. The old militia laws were, many of them, still in 
existence ; but, like the militia, hardly in force. Our legislators were 
men deeply imbued with the idea that these new organizations, spring- 
ing up and drilling assiduously, were nothing but revivals of the old 
“ ante-bellum” target companies, whose sole object was to parade the 
streets in swell uniforms, and have an occasional ball or picnic. We 
had wrestled hard with these Solons, and had striven to make them 
understand that here in the Badger State we were endeavoring to bring 
about the renaissance so thoroughly accomplished in Pennsylvania and 
other commonwealths in the East. We wanted to organize the Guard 
on a business basis; disband the show companies; abolish the old 
swallow-tailed coats; introduce uniform instruction and discipline ; 
make the command, in short, available for duty. But it was uphill 
work. Ours is a mixed community, and the representatives of the 
people were, of course, mixed in equal proportion,—so were their ideas. 
It seemed impossible to get most of them to understand the situation. 
“Tf the boys want to git uniforms and play soldiers let ’em pay for 
’em, that’s what I say. The people ain’t a-going to do it,” said the 
member from Koshtowoc, as he banged the table with his fist and 
looked triumphantly around upon his colleagues, sure of support and 
applause. 

That patient and diplomatic official, our adjutant-general, explained, 
however, that the riots of 77 had taught Pennsylvania the need of a 
disciplined State force. Ohio had learned the bitter results of neglect 
in the destruction of Cincinnati’s court-house and records, with lamenta- 
ble bloodshed as an accompaniment. Chicago had twice been at 
the mercy of her thugs and blackguards, and had to call for regulars 
to help her out of the mire. We did not want that said of our 
metropolis. 

But the satirical Solon was not to be alarmed by “modern in- 
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stances.” “TI don’t fear anything of that kind here,” he said. “ The 


good sense of the people will stand between us and harm. We have. 


no rioters and thugs.” (Sixteen months afterwards our metropolis was 
in the hands of a mob of anarchists, socialists, etc., and the civil 
authorities begging for troops.) “If there’s any trouble here we'll 
just call out the old Grand Army of the Republic boys. ‘They’Il settle 
it.” And in so saying the orator from Koshtowvc winked at his 
associates on the committee and nodded to the note-taking reporter. 
That remark was warranted to “make him solid with the boys” in 
his district. And so our committee fell back with distinct sense of 
defeat. 

All the same the adjutant-general was not the man to give up. It 
was a holy cause ; and if we couldn’t get what we ought to have, we 
would do the best with the means at hand. 

At this time the authorized force of the State consisted of thirty- 
four companies of infantry, a troop of cavalry, and a battery of light 
artillery. The support allowed them was three hundred dollars a year, 
each, for armory rent, and five dollars per man for uniforms. Three 
regiments were formed of ten companies each, and in our city one bat- 
talion of four companies. The law required each company to be 
inspected once a year between the Ist of May and the Ist of Novem- 
ber, at its own station and in its own armory; and, with admirable 
economic spirit, provided that the officer making the inspection should 
receive no pay whatever, but might be reimbursed by mileage for the 
necessary traveling expenses. 

Deeply interested as he had been in the troops of his State in the 
days when he was big enough to be made marker of the First Regi- 
ment, long before the war, Mr. X. had read the newspaper accounts 
of these annual inspections with unflagging zeal, and had high expecta- 
tions accordingly. 

It had been the custom for some years for different staff-officers to 
inspect the commands nearest their homes, and as many or most of 
these gentry were selected because of some political “ pull,” and rarely 
because of any knowledge or experience in the military art, it is per- 
haps easy to account for the similarity between the journalistic accounts 
of these ordeals. One will suffice for the lot. We quote from the 
Daily Reporter : 


‘““MILITARY INSPECTION AND DRILL. 


“Last night the Guards were formally inspected and reviewed by General 
Blank of the governor’s staff. The company under Captain —— made a splendid 
appearance as it filed into the drill-room, and, as each man answered ‘here,’ and 
brought his musket down with a bang when the orderly called his name, every 
spectator felt a thrill of pride at their martial bearing. 

‘* After the drill, which was executed with the precision of veterans, the silent 
manual and the drum-tap movements being especially fine, the general addressed 
the boys, highly complimenting them upon their discipline and efficiency, and con- 
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gratulating the citizens of our thriving town upon having so admirable a band of 
defenders. Captain ——- made an appropriate reply, and Orderly —— called for 
three cheers for the general, which were given with a will. Then, headed by 
Zimmerman’s band, the Guards marched to Tony Schlaeger’s, where speeches, 
songs, and foaming lager wound up an enjoyable evening. 

“‘ Confidentially the general told our reporter that he had never seen anywhere 
such precision in drill, and that the —— Guards could not be excelled even by the 
famous Seventh Regiment of New York City.” 


When the general inspected the Rifles at Washabaw the following 
evening, he appears to have been similarly impressed by the sight of 
that fine command, so said the Washabaw Journal. And so in like 
manner were the various staff-officers, until the spring of ’82, when we 
got a war-horse for a governor and an energetic soldier for adjutant- 
general. 

Barring a possible, and most natural, leaning to the Grand Army 
of the Republic, and an unflinching faith that, with a squad of his old 
boys, armed with the old gas-pipe of a muzzle-loader, he could clean 
out a whole company of these new-fangled things, the Executive did 
pretty well by his troops, and the adjutant-general did all the inspect- 
ing that year and for a year or so later, he being by law adjutant and 
inspector-general of the State. Then, having paved the way, he called 
in Mr. X., and that officer began to work on the lines indicated, 
and for the first time had an opportunity of visiting at their quarters 
the Guards and Rifles and other commands of whose efficiency the 
local press had spoken in such glowing terms. 

There was a time, years before the war, when, with broad white 
crossed belts, glittering breastplate, and low-hung cartridge-box and 
bayonet-scabbards, with high bear-skin shakos, and the slow, stately 
movement of Scott’s tactics, the old swallow-tailed coat looked well ; 
but to see a swallow-tailed coat with loose trousers, no cross-belts, no 
tall shakos, nothing but a waist-belt and a forage-cap, the thing seemed 
incongruous in the last degree; but that was the way Mr. X. found 
many of the companies of the State when he made his rounds in 
1885. 

As luck would have it, one of the first companies visited was the 
“Veteran Rifles,” which had been pronounced by General Blank, three 
years before, the equals of the New York Seventh, and, quite possibly, 
had so considered themselves ever since. 

The captain met the new inspector with a fine flourish at the door 
of the armory, and informed him that the boys were ready whenever 
he chose to appear. The inspector told the captain that he would like 
him to dismiss his company, and then let him see the first sergeant form 
it and call the roll. Ranks being broken, the first sergeant gave the 
command, “ Fall in, Veteran Rifles,” and the-men took their places in 
rank, not without considerable pushing and an infinite amount of look- 
ing about, laughing, and talking. The file-closers made no attempt to 
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check this performance, the lieutenants fell in with the file-closers, and 
the captain stood with folded arms where he could look on, but in no 
way did he interfere with the work of the omnipotent “ ordérly.” 
That official stepped down the line, and not being satisfied with the 
positions of some of the men, took them severally by the sleeves of 
their coats, dragged them out of the column of files, towed them to 
some other point, and squeezed them in. Finally, having the men 
placed in accordance with his ideas, the first sergeant gave the com- 
mand, “ Left face; support arms, Attention to roll-call.” And the 
first name called was that of Captain , next Lieutenant Brown, 
then Lieutenant Jones, and each of these commissioned officers obe- 
diently and promptly answered “here” at the beck of the first ser- 
geant. 

When the captain was requested to give his authority afterwards 
for this somewhat unusual method, he replied that they had always 
done it, and that nobody had ever om fault with it, and it was con- 
sidered the proper thing. 

After the inspection, which went off without any further remarks on 
the part of the inspecting officer, who preferred to see how things would 
go without any interference, the captain gave the command, “ Rest ;” 
and Mr. X. proceeded to jot down in his note-book the number of 
men not properly shaved, boots not blacked, dirty or torn gloves, coats 
not buttoned, fancy neck-ties, jeweled scarf-pins, and other unorthodox 
points which had attracted his attention. 

A reporter stepped up and blandly inquired what he thought of 
the boys, and the inspector informed the reporter that he could tell 
more about it when he got through with them. 

During the inspection several men, chewing tobacco, were expec- 
torating freely over the floor, and exchanging remarks with their com- 
rades in the line as to the appearance of certain of the spectators and 
the somewhat unusual movements of the new colonel. 

The captain was then directed to put his company through the 
manual of arms, part of which was very prettily done. The firings 
were unique, especially the loadings. Firing by company was certainly 
a simultaneous performance. Then the captain “ordered arms,” and 
gave his men another rest. 

“You have only given the firing by company, captain,” said the 
inspector. “ Let me see them fire by file.” 

“ Well, colonel, that’s something we’ve never practiced,” said the 
captain. ‘ There’s nothing soldierly in that; there’s no snap or una- 
nimity in it, and it only demoralizes the boys to give them things that 
they don’t do exactly together.” 

“Never mind, captain, give the commands for firing by file, and 
let’s see what they will do.” 


But the captain didn’t know how to give a command for firing by 
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file, neither could he give the commands for the oblique firings, nor for 
firing kneeling, and, fortunately for him, firing lying down was not 
demanded. 

The movements of the company in columns of fours.and platoons 
were next required, and here it was found that the captain, though 
possessing a fine and ringing voice, was utterly independent of the 
tactics as to his commands. They were a mixture of Scott, Casey, 
and Knight Templar or broom-brigade tactics, Mr. X. couldn’t tell 
which, and finally he stopped the captain and told him that that was 
very pretty as far as it went, but that he would like to see some move- 
ments that would test the knowledge of the company. 

So long as the company was permitted to “ gang its ain gait” and 
put up an exhibition or “go as you please” drill, the movements were 
certainly so smoothly done that the array of spectators applauded vig- 
orously, and Captain looked flushed with success despite the 
shortcomings in the firings. Presently the company executed on right 
into line from column of fours in very pretty style. Each set as it 
halted making a soul-stirring stamp that reminded Mr. X. of the 
hussar “orderly” who delivered all the messages in “ La Grande Du- 
chesse de Gerolstein.” Then, with a simultaneous bang, arms were 
brought to the order. The room shook with applause, and the captain, 
mopping the perspiration from his brow, triumphantly accosted the in- 
spector with, “ How’s that?” 

Mr. X. thought it was all very pretty, but ventured to inquire 
where the stamp was found in the pages of Upton. The captain did 
not know, but considered it an improvement on the tactics. “ You 
don’t object to our doing anything better than the book, do you?” 
he asked. 

“No,” said Mr. X. “ But unluckily the President seems to 
have a prejudice against it, and the Secretary of War—two of them 
in fact—prohibits any exercise or evolution not embraced in the 
tactics.” 

“ Well,” answered the captain, “ we haven’t introduced any ‘ex- 
ercise or evolution’ in that stamp. It’s pretty, and it pleases the boys 
and catches the crowd, like the twelve counts in load. It makes ’em 
take more pains with their drill.” 

“ All the same,” responded Mr. X., “it should not be done, simply 
because it isn’t in the tactics.” 

“ Well—but look here, colonel,” responds the crack drill-master 
of Pecatonica County. “I don’t question your authority in the least, 
and that stamp shall be stopped, but, if you are going to prohibit 
our doing anything on drill that is not affirmatively prescribed in the 
tactics, how the mischief am I to get the men’s heads up again after 
rest on arms? Paragraph 91 don’t provide for it, and if we carry out 
that iron clad rule we’d have the whole company hanging their heads, 
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like so many naughty boys, after they had come to the carry. How 
can I get my lieutenants in front of their platoons when I’m moving 
in double time, company front, and want to break——” 

The inspector fairly chuckles: “Captain , I’m delighted to 
see you are so close a student of the tactics. Don’t ask me to supply 
their short-comings, but stick as close to the text as you can without 
being guilty of manifest absurdities. Now, by the way, I notice that 
all your movements have been by the right flank. It has been fours 
right, right by platoons, on right into line, right forward, fours right, 
etc. Now let me see some movements the other way.” 

“‘ Well, now, colonel ; we never do that,” said the captain, with a 
laugh. “ You see it kind o’ breaks the boys all up. You can ‘get 
there’ just as quick by the right flank, and then they always know 
just what to expect, and do it in handsome style.” 

“Well, can you ‘ get there’ just as quick? Suppose I tell you to 
place your company ten yards to the left and rear of its present posi- 
tion, and facing in the same direction, how would you do it in the 
quickest way ?” 

“ Face it to the left. Then by the left flank, march, halt, and 
about face,” answered the captain, triumphantly. 

“ Well, that would certainly be one way of doing it; but I meant 
that you should utilize the sets of fours. The tactics do not contem- 
plate marching any distance in a column of files. Men are almost 
sure to lose distance.” 

“Mine don’t! They can march a mile lock-stepped like so many 
convicts. Here! I'll show you.” And the captain whipped out his 
sword and was about to call his company to attention, but the inspector 
told him ocular demonstration would be unnecessary on that point. 

“ Just execute these movements, captain ;” and Mr. X. jotted down 
on a card, “ Fours left; then deft front into line. Fours right about ; 
then left forward, fours left. On left into line. Left by platoons; then 
form company to the front.” 

The captain shook his head as he looked at the card. “I'll try it, 
if you say so,” he said; “ but the boys will think it’s mighty queer.” 

Evidently they did, for in two minutes the Rifles were tangled up 
in a hard knot and confusion was worse confounded. A little later, 
when the company was straightened out and marching gallantly in 
column of fours “right in front,” the inexorable inspector told the 
captain to form line to the right front. Obediently that officer shouted, 
“ Right front into line;” but, true to their years of practice, the men 
obliqued to the left and came up on the wrong flank. 

“Try it again, sir,’ was the order; and this time, though with 
much hesitation and some disorder, the line was formed. 

Up comes a prominent citizen, an old soldier, a gallant war veteran 
who proudly wears his G.A.R. badge, and is a local authority on all 
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matters military. He has been loudly condemning the captain’s aston- 
ishing “break” to a knot of crestfallen friends of that officer and the 
reporter of the local paper is jotting down his words. A young gentle- 
man in the neat uniform of the State University battalion ventures to 
put in a word in the captain’s defense, “ It is perfectly right according 
to tactics,” he says, “to form line to front either by right or left 
oblique.” 

“ Bah! I never heard of such a thing! Any old soldier will tell 
you that when the right is in front you must come up on the left, and 
when left is in front you come up on the right. Here! I’ll prove it by 
the colonel,” he says ; and a rest having been ordered in the mean time 
the old major comes up to prove his point, and the crowd follows. 

“T’ve just been telling these gentlemen the captain made a big 
mistake in several of those orders. It was his fault that there was 
confusion. The company tried to do it right.” 

“No, major, the captain’s orders were according to the present 
tactics ——” 

“ But I learned my drill over twenty-five years ago. I was in the 
regular army before I went in the volunteers, and I know it’s wrong.” 

Mr. X. has no time to explain that he, too, learned the drill 
twenty-five years ago, and was in the regular army. The veteran 
shouts his views for the benefit of his fellow-citizens and then bursts 
indignantly through the crowd and makes his way out of the building. 

It is his conviction, and doubtless that of the populace, that the in- 
-spector is an ignoramus who knows nothing whatever of the tactics. 
Indeed, the reporter is all prepared to “show him up” in the local 
paper, but, luckily for the reputation of that unfortunate officer, the 
. editor himself is a looker-on, and it occurs to him to make some 
inquiries and to “search the scriptures military.” 

There is no parade to the music of Zimmerman’s band, no speech- 
making at Schlaeger’s, no cheering the inspector. He leaves town to 
go to the next station, leaving behind him a community impressed with 
the idea that he has put their pet company in a very wrong light, and 
knows nothing whatever of his business. 

But next year the Rifles drill just as well by the left as by the 
right flank. The men have found out there are two ends to the com- 
pany and that there is a heap more to the tactics than was supposed. 
The inspector is received without enthusiasm, of course, for the populace 
maintains that he has just ruined the drill of that company. “They 
used to come to every motion of the load exactly together. They could 
fix and unfix bayonets just click, click, click—like that. It was ten 
times better then than it is now, and they would stand no chance what- 
ever in a competitive drill.” 

Distinctly, then, in standing up for the abolition of all the old 
militia ways, Mr. X. was undergoing the trials of the reformer as 
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well as one of those of the staff-officer. Pretty much every company 
had some especial “ fad” which it had long cherished and was bound to 
protect at all hazards. Most of them had a beautiful flag,—presented 
by the ladies, or voted at a fair, or won at a competitive drill,—and they 
wanted to parade this flag at inspection, color-guard and all, and could not 
cheerfully acquiesce in the ruling that only on battalion formation could 
colors be allowed, and then only one. Another company turned out in 
white cravats, the bows tied outside the dress-coat, and swore they 
had “ regular army authority for it.” Oh, ye regulars! How was it, 
what hapless inspiration possessed ye, that no less than eight officers of 
a gallant regiment should have had their cabinet-sized photos taken— 
each man in full uniform—with a white cravat tied outside the coat ? 
Mr. X. recognized the pictures but refused to recognize the authority. 
The officers of another company appeared in mounted officers’ helmet 
cords and said the by-laws of the company authorized it ; others wore 
buff gauntlets on foot duty. A favorite manceuvre of some organiza- 
tions was to open files in column of fours and then at the command 
“ Knapsack rest!” carry the rifle horizontally at the back of the neck, 
both hands holding it in that position. Of course there were a dozen 
accurately and admirably drilled companies, but it was uphill work to 
try and eradicate all these and a thousand other “ milish” peculiarities 
from the others. The adjutant-general was backing the inspector just 
as far as he could, however, and knew far better than did Mr. X. the 
difficulties in the way. Whenever the latter had occasion to “ score” 
an organization pretty heavily, its friends, especially if it happened to 
be commanded by German officers, would immediately rush to the 
governor and complain and even threaten. “The boys won’t stand it,” 
they said, and it was intimated pretty plainly that if the staff-officer 
was allowed to find fault with the “Germanias” or the “ Bismarck 
Guards” or the “ Prinz Karl Rifles” the old governor need look for no 
“ votes” from their districts if he came up for re-election, and that 
astute feeler of the public pulse was not a little discomposed. 

Once, after an exhibition of almost total ignorance of the tactics on 
part of the captain and lieutenants of one of these commands, the in- 
spector was cautioned by a civil official to “be very careful what he 
said about that company. They are all but three of them »’ and the 
official gave the name of the political party then in power. Mr. X. 
said he could not see what that had to do with the question of their 
efficiency or non-efficiency as State troops, and the gentleman replied that 
while it should have nothing to do with the question it did have a great 
deal. 

Another officer, found to be grievously ignorant of the tactics, ex- 
cused himself, because his men “were workingmen and couldn’t get 
around.” Mr. X. pointed out that the best-instructed company in 
the district, if not in the State, was made up entirely of workingmen, 
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and that in any event that was no excuse for the captain’s ignorance of 
his own duties ;” but the reply was too much for the inspector. 

“ Well, you see it’s this way, colonel: I’m so worried all the time 
lest they should go wrong that I can’t think of my own commands.” 

Then what a time we had when getting rid of the tail coat! What 
a “kick” there was when first it was announced that new companies 
must adopt the uniform of the regular service and nothing else, and 
old companies would be required to provide themselves therewith as 
soon as their original dress should be worn out! Yet when those neat, 
soldierly, dark-blue tunics with the white pipings and facings appeared 
on guard and parade in camp, the prejudice disappeared. Three and 
four years ago the cry was that “‘ they were trying to make us like regu- 
lars.” Two years ago they themselves were beginning to try to look 
like regulars, and could not fast enough learn to carry themselves as 
befitted their new dress. And finally, last year, in his report to the 
Secretary of War, based on the observations of a most accomplished 
regular sent to observe the work of each regiment in camp, the adjutant- 
general of the army was able to incorporate these words: “I believe 
that the Wisconsin National Guard will compare favorably with any 
State troops in the country. The personnel of the troops is excellent. 
The officers composing the staff of the governor ”” But spare our 
blushes. “Most of the regimental field-officers also saw service in 
our late war. The company officers are mostly young men,—zealous, 
active, and efficient.” 

Last year when General Sherman rode along the line of neatly-clad 
infantry, cavalry, and artillery, all in dark-blue service dress, with only 
white helmets and white gloves to break the sombre effect of the utter 
lack of plume or tinsel, and say among their officers men who had 
followed him to Atlanta and the sea, he said they looked for all the 
world “like business,” and that has been our end and aim for years 
past. 

CHARLES KING, 
Captain U.S.A. 





SERVICE SALAD. 


Readers of ‘* The United Service’’ are 
cordially invited to contribute to this de- 
partment items of either fact or fancy, 
grave or gay, instructive or only enter- 
taining ; in short, any literary flotsam and 
jetsam likely to interest our subscribers. 


WE regret to announce that the serious 
illness of Medical Director Shippen pre- 
vents his contributing to this month’s 
Unirep Service the usual installment of 
selections from our contemporaries. We 
sincerely hope that a speedy restoration 
to health may permit Dr. Shippen to re- 
sume his valuable series of papers in next 
month’s issue. 


SKOBELEFF appeared on the theatre of 
the Russo-Turkish war with the cross of 
St. George, and although many men at 
first made fun of his Turkestan fame, 
saying that he still had to merit his cross, 
and that it would be dangerous to trust 
such a man with even a company of sol- 
diers, he pushed his way forward all the 
same, and finished the war with the rep- 
utation of the leading fighting officer, 
the bravest of the brave, the people’s 
warrior, their hero. 

I remember how awkward his position 
was till our troops had crossed the Dan- 
ube, and for some time afterwards. He 
was simply in despair at having left 
Turkestan, and thought seriously of ask- 
ing to be allowed to return there. Many 
atime and oft did I hear him thus bit- 
terly complain, and I always did my best 
to calm and comfort him, strongly ad- 
vising him to wait a little. 

“T will wait, Vassili Vassalievitch ; I 
know how to bide my time,’’ was the 
answer. 

He was in evident disfavor when he 
was Chief of the Staff to his father, 
General Dimitri Ivanovitch Skobeleff, 


who was in command of a division of 
Cossacks. . He neglected his duties, and 
spent most of his time in working out 
various plans of military operations, 
with which he wearied many of us con- 
siderably, or else in enjoying himself at 
Bucharest as much as his moderate 
means permitted, often borrowing money 
right and left, for the father was any- 
thing but liberal in his allowances to his 
son. 

Truly not a very pleasant position for 
a major-general who had ruled over a 
vast province and all the troops in it. 

For want of something better to do, 
Skobeleff at this time got an idea into 
his head again that might have cost many 
hundreds of lives, had it not been for the 
common sense of the Cossack officers. 
He tried to convince his father of the 
possibility of swimming the Danube 
with his Cossack regiments. The object 
was a reasonable one, it must be ad- 
mitted, as cavalry was very much wanted 
on the other side of the Danube, but then 
the river was in flood and about a mile 
and a half across! 

The prudent Dimitri Ivanovitch 
‘“Pasha,’’ as we used to call him, sum- 
moned a ‘council of war” of the regi- 
mental commanders, requiring them to 
give their opinions on the subject. My 
friend Kucharenko, colonel of the Kaban 
regiment, was the first to declare, with 
his usual stammer, ‘‘ No-t pos-si-b-b-le, 
a-a-]] be dr-r-ow-ow-ned.”’ 

Good old Lewis, who commanded the 
Viadicaucasian Cossacks, said that the 
attempt might be made, but that the 
greater part of the men would be drowned. 
Other officers expressed themselves in 
similar terms. 

Young Skobeleff then called for vol- 
unteers, and a few officers and Cossacks 
responded to his call. The attempt was 
at once made, but they all turned back 
as soon as they got into deep water or 
before reaching the main channel of the 
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river. Skobeleff alone kept on his course, 
knowing well that, whatever the others 
might do, there was no returning for 
him,—it could not be thought of even,— 
he would have been so laughed at. 

His father stood on the shore, and, as 
long as his voice could be heard, he kept 
on shouting, ‘‘Turn back, Misha, you 
will be drowned; turn back, Misha; 
turn back !”’ 

But ‘ Misha’”’ refused to do so; and he 
had almost reached the opposite bank, 
when a boat came to meet him, and he 
was taken on board, greatly exhausted. 
The horse, now freed from its rider, who 
had at first held on to the mane and after- 
wards to the tail, reached terra firma in 
safety, although the animal was neither 
remarkable for its strength nor appear- 
ance; but there can be no doubt that the 
Cossacks on their fat little nags would not 
have fared so well, and would probably 
have been “a-a-ll dr-r-ow-ow-ned.” 

For Skobeleff personally this swim- 
ming experiment was not the first. He 
had done it before, and he did it again, 
but not on such a grand and risky scale. 

Not long before his death, when direct- 
ing some movements of his army corps, 
he commanded a cavalry regiment to 
swim across a river. 

The men looked askance at each other, 
and the commander of the regiment al- 
lowed himself to express a fear that they 
would bedrowned. Then Skobeleff took 
from the ranks the first horse he came 
across, and, mounting it, forced the ani- 
mal, in spite of its resistance, to swim to 
the opposite shore and back again. 

‘¢ You see, my boys, how it is done,”’ 
said he to the men; “now doit.’”’ The 
regiment swam the river without losing 
amanorahorse. It is true that the river 
was not a mile and a half wide.—Col- 
burn’s United Service Magazine. 


The White-Bird Disaster. 


Captain W. R. Parne.., Brevet 
Lieutenant-Colonel U.S.A., retired, has 
furnished the UnitEpD SERVICE MaGa- 
zine for October with a narrative of the 
battle mentioned above, in which he, by 
implication, accuses me of misconduct, 
this after the lapse of twelve years. By 
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direction of Major-General McDowell, 
commanding division, I madea report of 
that affair, which was sent through the 
regular channels, and no authority 
saw proper to arraign me for a derelic- 
tion of duty. With a clear conscience 
I can state I did the best I could on 
that occasion and was powerless to do 
more. I could not pen a narrative of 
that fight without opening wounds 
scarcely yet healed. I am willing to 
yield all the praise to Colonel Parnell 
that he claims in his article, but would 
make two slight corrections. I arrived 
in camp with my party just three-quarters 
of an hour before Captain Perry and 
Lieutenant Parnell with their com- 
mands. Again, I believe it is not as- 
serted that any man was hurt after the 
troops escaped from the cafien except 
the Indian shot by Colonel Parnell with 
his pistol ; the volunteers who visited the 
vicinity of the battle-field next day re- 
ported finding but one body outside the 
cafion or graded trail, and that was the 
body of the man who was thrown from 
his horse and killed. 

I have served the government in vari- 
ous capacities for thirty-five years, and 
possess the written encomiums of several 
distinguished men,—viz., General Wes- 
ley Merritt, General Thos. Devin, Colo- 
nel Geo. Wright, Colonel Steptoe, Major 
Phil. Kearney, and Lieutenant-General 
Phil. Sheridan, all testifying to my good 
conduct in the presence of the enemy. I 
have since Colonel Parnell’s article was 
written received letters from the follow- 
ing-named officers of my regiment setting 
forth their good opinion of my behavior 
in battle; these are appended by per- 
mission and after a full knowledge of 
the subject,—viz., General Merritt, Colo- 
nel N. B. Swietzer, Colonel G. B. San- 
ford, Major E. V. Summer, Major Jas. 
Jackson, Major R. F. Bernard, Captain 
T. A. Boutelle, Captain A. G. Norse, 
Captain T. T. Knox, Captain Chas. 
Bendire, and Colonel T. F. Rodenbough. 
The good opinion of my own country- 
men is all I ask. 

My honesty, veracity, or fitness for my 
position has never been officially ques- 


tioned. 
Jor. G. TRIMBLE, 


Captain (retired). 
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A Miniature. 


Yezs, he was a seaman true, 

With his coat of British blue, 
And his buttons bright as gold; 

And he worshiped at the shrine 

Of a great-great-aunt of mine, 
As became a sailor bold. 


And he pleaded not in vain, 
For she gave him love again ; 

And thought that through her life 
Her strength and stay should be 
This hero of the sea, 

Who wooed her for his wife. 


But he—his grave is deep ; 
The Baltic billows sweep 

And surge above his breast ; 
And she—when gray and old, 
In quiet English mould, 

They laid her to her rest. 


Oh, yes, a simple tale 

For you who love of frail 
And faulty vows to sing ; 

And it happened long ago; 

But hearts were hearts, you know, 
When George the Third was king. 


London Academy. 


WE are rapidly becoming a nation of 
sportsmen. Every year out-door amuse- 
ments grow in popularity, and, as a re- 
sult, the people gain in brawn and mus- 
cle and advance in true morality. The 
most immoral nations on the earth are 
those where sybarite luxury rules and 
manly sports are ata discount. No other 
paper in America has done so much to 
promote and give a gentlemanly tone to 
out-door sports as the famous old Spirit 
of the Times, which, since the days of the 
gifted George Wilkes, has been what 
its title claims, ‘‘The gentleman’s own 
paper.”’ Mr. Buck has not only kept the 
paper up to the high mark set by Mr. 
Wilkes, but he has long since passed it, 
and to-day the Spirit is more readable, 
delightful, and instructive than ever be- 
fore. Long may it flourish, and long 
may the contributions of ‘ Broad 
Church” and “ Mr. Vigilant” continue to 
charm the readers of the old Spirit, 
which, like certain other spirits, grows 
better by age. 
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M for Moreau. 


WHY WE HAVE A NICK IN THE COAT ° 
LAPEL. 


(From the St. Louis Republic.) 


Dip you ever wonder why that little 
V-shaped nick was placed at the juncture 
of your coat-collar with the lapel ? I sup- 
pose you have. Occasionally we all have 
our little ruminating spells, and fall to 
wondering at the whys and the many odd 
things we see about us. Hold your coat 
up before you and you will see ata glance 
that it will ‘‘ set’’ just as well without the 
nick as with it. Therefore the matter of 
fit cannot be given as a proper solution of 
the fact that it is there. Without appar- 
ent purpose this nick is clipped from the 
lapel of every frock-coat worn in the 
world. But there was motive in the 
madness of the first man who adopted 
the little insignia of distinction. I will 
tell you about it: When the first Napo- 
leon gave way to his ambition, he tried 
to implicate General Moreau in Piche- 
gru’s conspiracy. Moreau had been 
Napoleon’s superior, and was very popu- 
lar, but under the circumstances, as 
Napoleon was on top, it was not safe to 
express publicly any sympathy with 
Moreau ; so his admirers secretly agreed 
to nick their coat lapels to show who they 
were. Carefully note the outlines of the 
first coat front you see that is well fitted 
and buttoned and see if you cannot 
plainly detect the initial letter M in its 
windings. The M will appear upside 
down, the little nicks forming its sides. 
M was the initial letter of Moreau, and 
his champions were known by the nicks 
in the lapels of their coats. 


Uron the capture of an English ves- 
sel by a French frigate, the commander 
of the latter complained that, contrary 
to the usages of war, pieces of glass had 
been fired at him from the Englishman’s 
guns. Knowing this to be false, the 
English captain made inquiries about the 
matter, and found that an Irish seaman, 
just as the vessel was about to strike, had 
loaded his gun with a parcel of shillings, 
wrapped in cloth, saying, ‘‘ Let us see 
what a bribe can do.’’ These curious 


| missiles were mistaken for glass. 
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Mr. Grorce Parsons LatTHrop has 
not been fortunate in the title of ‘‘ Would 
You Kill Him?” It savors rather too 
much of the sensational. The story it- 
self is full of incidents and delightfully 
told. It will be intensely interesting to 
all speculators, and, as we are a nation 
of speculators, that is saying a great 
deal. 


To a Scrap of Sea-weed. 
(From Frank Leslie’s Popular Monthly.) 


NEGLECTED flower that in the ocean 
blooms, 
Poor exile from the fragrant groves of 
earth, 
What sorrow rises in thy salt perfumes, 
To what gad thoughts thy humble 
charm gives birth! 


Tossed by the tempest and the fluctuant 
tide, 
The vulgar plaything of the slimy eel, 
Crushed by the vessel’s keel or cast 
aside, 
What bitterness thy injured sense 
must feel ! 


Thy lovely sisters blush on field and 
lawn, 
The lily, pink, and rose are kin to 
thee ; 
Yet thou art destined from grim night 
till dawn 
To hide thy envy in the moaning sea! 


Alas! none know why thou wert cruelly 
torn 
From leafy woodlands 
orchards blest, 
Nor why thou shouldst not have been 
purely born 
A tuberose, to grace some gentle 
breast,— 


and fair 


Unless the Eternal, in His august might, 
A secret usage for thy beauty found, 
And made thee to fulfill some sacred 

rite 
Upon the ghastly foreheads of the 
drowned ! 


F. 8. Sartvus. 
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G. LatHom Browneg, in his “ Life of 
Wellington,” says the duke was always 
very anxious about the wounded being 
properly cared for, and the following 
will show how he proved this to some 
who did not care for their wounded men. 

Soon after the taking of Ciudad Rod- 
rigo, the duke was told that at a post 
about thirty miles off a number of sick 
soldiers were without shelter of any kind. 
He started off at once with Major Gor- 
don, and, arriving at midnight, found 
the sick men lying in the open air. The 
commanding officer was knocked up and 
asked the reason, and answered that 
there was no accommodation for the men. 
The duke inspected the house and told 
Gordon to put one hundred and fifty 
men into it. He then went to the next 
officer in rank, and so on till the sick 
were all provided for; after which he 
read the officers a lecture, finishing up 
with the remark that they—the officers 
—might get accommodation elsewhere, 
but that the soldiers should remain 
where they were. He got back without 
any one knowing of his absence, but, 
having a suspicion that his orders might 
be disobeyed, he rode over again the next 
evening, arriving past midnight, and 
found the soldiers back in the open air. 
The officers were again roused, the sol- 
diers were put back, the officers being 
put under arrest, marched to head- 
quarters, tried for disobedience of orders, 
and CASHIERED. E. 8. 


WHEN stationed at W——, Missouri, 
in 1864, our mess was catered for by an 
old darky named Moses, who atoned for 
all manner of shortcomings by an excess 
of politeness and dictionary words. 

On one occasion General B., finding 
the table provided solely with the army 
ration, asked Uncle Mose if he couldn’t 
furnish some kind of fresh vegetables to 
go with the hard tack and bacon. To 
which he solemnly replied, ‘‘ Fore God, 
massa gineral, I’se perused the garding 
carefully, and I can’t radicate nuffin’ 
outen it.”’ 

Evidently he had been to the root of 
the matter. 
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SPEAKER REED committed a blunder 
in attempting to humiliate Congressman 


Harmer because he did not prefer Mr. | 
Reed is not a man of | 


small calibre, but in the removal of Mr. | 
| one with the Real Estate Trust Com- 


Reed for Speaker. 


Harmer from the Naval Committee he 
severely belittled himself. 

Mr. Harmer’s congressional career an- 
tedates Mr. Reed’s by six years, and the 


representative who is serving his eighth | 
| tution. 


term, and who has in his immediate con- 
stituency the chief ship-building interests 
of Philadelphia, was entitled to be con- 
tinued on the Naval Committee where he 
had served with conspicuous efficiency. 

Indeed, by all accepted rules of right 
in dividing the honors of the House, Mr. 
Harmer was fairly entitled to the chair- 
manship of the Naval Committee, but 
Speaker Reed not only indulges his pet- 
ulance to the extent of refusing Harmer 
the chairmanship, but he refuses him any 
place on the committee. 

No matter who may have desired the 
displacement of Mr. Harmer, the only 
man who is answerable for the blunder 
is Speaker Reed himself ; and, in his at- 
tempt to humiliate Mr. Harmer, he has 
simply humiliated one of the most im- 
portant industrial constituencies of the 
country.—Philadelphia Times. 


THE very welcome announcement is 
made that Dr. Holmes will write a series 
of papers of reminiscence and characteris- 
tic reflection for the Atlantic Monthly 
next year. To indicate at once a certain 
likeness and unlikeness to the famous 
‘ Breakfast-Table’”’ papers, he will call 
these ‘‘ Over the Tea-Cups.”’ 


From Vienna we hear that the smoke- 
less powder intended for use in the 
Austrian army is thought to be perfect. 
Besides its initial advantage of being 
smokeless, it is said to give a velocity 
some twenty per cent. greater than that 
of the ordinary powder. 


In the advertising pages of this 
month’s issue of the Untrep SERVICE 
will be found an announcement of the 
Real Estate Trust Company, 1340 Chest- 
nut Street, Philadelphia. This company 
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is one of the most solidly successful bank- 
ing institutions in the country, and offi-, 
cers of the army and navy who find it 
necessary or convenient to have a bank- 
ing account in Philadelphia can open 


pany with absolute certainty of security 
for their funds, fair interest on their de- 
posits, and most courteous and obliging 
treatment from the officers of the insti- 


The Real Estate Trust Company not 
only does a banking business, but in its 
safe-deposit vaults rents boxes in which 
deeds, bonds, ete., may be stored. Mr. 


| W. F. North is the efficient and courte- 
| ous treasurer of the company, which in 


its Board of Directors numbers Post- 
master-General Wanamaker, Mr. Wm. 
M. Singerly, Mr. Henry C. Gibson, and 
other leading citzens. 


ALL the world’s a stage, and to enable 
every one to act his part well needs that he 
shall be in perfect health. The very best of 
actors require prompting occasionally, and so 
it is with the functional parts of our bodies, 
they sometimes require prompting. A slug- 
gish liver, impaired digestion, or weak stomach, 
if taken in time, only need a little prompting 
to set them right, but if neglected may lead 
to complications that will necessitate a physi- 
cian’s care. An article that has, compara- 
tively speaking, been but recently introduced 
in America is by far the best little prompter 
in all the aforementioned cases. We refer to 
Beecham’s Pills, a staple article in England, 
having been before the British public for over 
fifty years, and already in great demand in 
every other English-speaking country through- 
out the world. These pills are really a 
wonderful medicine, arousing and strengthen- 
ing the system, and prompting every organ to 
the proper performance of its part. It has 
recently been shown that they are nine times 
more used in England than any other patent 
medicine, and have the largest sale of any in 
the world. In fact, they are the World’s 
Medicine. No home in America need be 
without this famous and inexpensive remedy, 
for although they are proverbially pronounced 
to be “worth a guinea a box,” they can be 
obtained of any druggist for twenty-five cents, 
or from the Sole Agents for the United States, 


| B. F. Allen & Co., 365 Canal Street, New 


York City, who will forward them to any ad- 
dress upon receipt of price. 
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MILITARY ORDER OF THE LOYAL LEGION 
OF THE UNITED STATES. 


The following-named gentlemen have 
been elected Companions of the Military 
Order of the Loyal Legion: 


New York Commandery. 
Stated meeting held December 4, 1889. 


To THE First CLass.—Charles Eliph- 
alet Walbridge, Lt.-Col. U.S.V.; 
Thomas Ewing, Bvt. Maj.-Gen. U.S.V.; 
Wells Sponable, Maj. U.S.V.; John 
Nicholas Coyne, Bvt. Lt.-Col. U.S.V.; 
Jay Eastman Storke, Ist Lt. U.S.V.; 
Samuel Emmons Burnham, Capt. 
U.S.V.; Frank Chamberlain, Lt.-Col. 
U.S.V.; Joseph William Meeks, Jr., 
Ist Lt. U.S.V.; Albert Leary Gihon, 
Medical Director U.S.N.; Azor Smith 
Maroin, Bvt. Lt.-Col. U.S.V. ; William 
Henry Harrison Halton, Bvt. Maj. 
U.8.V.; Abraham Gilbert Mills, 2d Lt- 
U.S.V.; Barent Houghtaling Lane, 2d 
Lt. U.S.V. ; William Gardner Schack- 
ford, Late Ensign U.S.N.; Frederick 
Barton, Bvt. Lt.-Col. U.S.V.; Henry 
Eugene Alexander, Bvt. Maj. U.S.V.; 
Thomas Secor Johnson, Capt. U.S.V.; 
John Henry Gardner, Jr., 1st Lt. U.S.V.; 
Frank Augustus Morison, Capt. 
U.8.V.; Richard Harrison Chipman, 
Late Acting Asst.-Paym. U.S.N.; Wil- 
liam Elliott Crofts, Bvt. Capt. U.S.V.; 
William Ferguson, Ist Lt. U.S.V:; 
Almond Goodwin, 2d Lt. U.S.V.; 
Henry Larcom Abbot, Bvt. Brig.-Gen. 
U.S.A.; Madison Mott Cannon, Lt.- 
Col. U.S.V.; Edgar Montgomery Cul- 
len, Col. U.S.V.; Charles Morse Day, 
2d Lt. U.S.V.; Robert Kelly Tuthill, 
Surg. U.S.V. 


To THE First Crass (by inheritance). 
—George Barton Muldaur, Sheridan 
Pitt Read. 


To THE First Crass (by reinstate- 
ment).—James Edward Jouett, Rear- 
Admiral U.S.N. 


To tHe Srconp Cxiass.—Brandreth 
Symonds, John Urquhart Paine. 


Maine Commandery. 
Stated meeting held December 4, 1889. 


To THE First Ciass.—Martin V. B. 
Chase, Ist Lt. U.S.V. 


To THE First Cass (by inheritance). 
—James Edward Harvey. 


To tHE SrEconp Cxiass.—George 
Seeley Smith. 


Massachusetts Commandery. 
Stated meeting held December 4, 1889. 
To THE First CLass.—Samuel Cook 

Hart, Lt.-Col. U.S.V.; Squire Edward 
Howard, Capt. U.S.V.; Leander Clark 
Owen, Acting Ensign U.S.A. 


To THE SEconD CLass,—John Austin 
McKim, Elliot Folger Rogers. 


California Commandery. 
Stated meeting held November 6, 1889. 


To THE First CLass.—Joseph Sum- 
ner Gage, Lt.-Col. U.8.V.; Daniel An- 
derson Bennett, Ist Lt.U.S.A.; Samuel 
Hamilton Day, 2d Lt. U.S.V. 


To THE First Crass (by inheritance). 
—William Russell Hathaway. 


To THE Sxconp Ciass.—George Le 
Roy Irwin, 2d Lt. U.S.A. 


Illinois Commandery. 


Stated meeting held November 14, 
1889. 


To tHE First CLass.—Manning D. 
Birge, Maj. U.S.V.; James A Hoover, 
2d Lt. U.S.V.; Samuel C. Plummer, 
Maj. U.S.V.; William Todd, Capt. 
U.S.V.; Elnathan S.. Weeden, Ist Lt. 
U.S.V. 


To THE Seconp Ciass.—George T. 
Burroughs, Jr. 


District of Columbia Commandery. 
Stated meeting held January 1, 1890. 
To THE First CLass.—John Brad- 


ford, Lt. U.S.V.; John Thomas Col- 
lins, Bvt. Lt.-Col. U.S.V.; William 











1890. 


Morton Meredith, Capt. U.S.V.; Louis 
Young Mitchell, Capt. U.S.V.; Henry 
Burnham Nichols, Capt. U.S.V.; Hor- 
ace Noble, Capt. U.S.V.; Frank Nolen, 
Lt. U.S.V.; Charles Franklin Rand, 
Bvt. Capt. U.S.V.; Ira Tyler, Lt. 
US.V. 

i Missouri Commandery. 

Stated meeting held November 2, 1889. 


To THE First CLass.—Charles Clay 
Waters, Capt. U.S.V.; Daniel Dillon, 
Capt. U.S.V.; Smith Patterson Galt, 
Capt. U.S.V.; Lyne Shackelford Met- 
calf, Bvt. Col. U.S.V.; Clarence Wal- 
worth Backus, Lt. U.S.V.; William 
Worth Bailey, Surg. U.S.V.; George 
Augustus Rowley, Capt. U.S.V. ; Wil- 
liam Prince Hazard, Lt. U.S.V. 


Kansas Commandery. 
Stated meeting held December 4, 1889. 
To tHE Skrconp C.ass. — Merritt 
Herman Weed, Pattison Francis 
McClure. 

Colorado Commandery. 
Stated meeting held December 8, 1889. 
To THE First CLass.—John L. Routt, 

Capt. U.S.V.; Alfred B. Hough, Capt. 
U.S.V.; William E. Sweet, Maj. U.S.V. 


TRANSFERS. 


New York Commandery. 
Lt. Henry A. Reed, U.S.A., to Kansas 
Commandery. 


Massachusetts Commandery. 


Maj. Ezra P. Gould, U.S.V.; Maj. 
James C. McKee, U.S.A., to Pennsyl- 
vania Commandery ; Bvt. Maj. William 
E. McDonnell, U.S.V., to New York 
Commandery; Col. Redfield Proctor, 
U.8.V., to District of Columbia Com- 
mandery ; Lt.-Col. Henry C. Warmoth, 
U.S.V., to Ohio Commandery. 


California Commandery. 


Pas’d Asst. Eng. John Pemberton, 
U.S.N., to Pennsylvania Commandery ; 
Maj. Daniel W. Benham, U.S.A., to 
Nebraska Commandery ; Capt. William 
H. H. Crowell, U.S.A., to Kansas Com- 
mandery. 
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District of Columbia Commandery. 


Lt.-Comdr. William W. Rhoades; 
U.S.N., to Oregon Commandery; Bvt. 
Lt.-Col. Michael V. Sheridan, U.S.A., 
to Nebraska Commandery. 


Oregon Commandery. 
William Butler Reynolds, to Kansas 
Commandery. 


Kansas Commandery. 


Lt. Hilon A. Parker, U.S.V., to Dli- 
nois Commandery. 


NECROLOGY. 
Massachusetts Commandery. 


Bvt. Brig.-Gen. Luke Lyman, U.S.V., 
November 12, 1889; Ist Lt. James 
Henry Blake, U.S.V., November 12, 
1889. 


LOYAL LEGION NOTES. 


THE following telegrams passed 
between the New York and Ohio 
Commanderies on a recent interesting 
occasion : 


“*De.monico’s,’ New York, 
“ December 4, 1889. 
“Qu1o COMMANDERY, Lora LEaion, 

CINCINNATI, OHIO: 

“The New York Commandery con- 
gratulates the Ohio Commandery on their 
new and admirable home, cordially hop- 
ing that it may be to all of you an abode 
of great comfort and good-fellowship for 
many years to come. 

‘““WaGER SwAYNE, 
“ Commander.” 


“ CINCINNATI, OHIO, 
“ December 4, 1889. 
‘‘New York CoMMANDERY, LOYAL 
Lxreion, DELMonIco’s, New YorK: 
‘‘ Thank you heartily for your congrat- 
ulations and good wishes. Our hearts 
and home are open to you. Come and 


see us. 


“KE. C. Dawes, 


‘¢ Commander.” 






FTE iN niece 
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THe Missouri Commandery opened 
their new head-quarters at No. 20 Laclede 
Building, St. Louis, on January Ist. 
They sent a cordial invitation to the 
friends of the Commandery to drop in on 
that day, and the invitation was accepted 
by a very large number of distinguished 
citizens. 


THE Illinois Commandery has a library 
and record room at Room 3, No. 80 La 
Salle Street, over Merchants’ National 
Bank, and is open every Saturday 
evening. 


“Ye Stronge Men of Arms.” 


TuE United Service Club of Philadel- 
phia extended a welcome to its New Year 
callers, who were very largely composed 
of its own members. The cozy and taste- 
ful front apartment, in which the guests 
are always made at home, looked as hos- 
pitable as any place could well look, with 
its carved furniture, rugs, and tapestried 
walls. 

A portiére divided the front apartment 
from a rear one, in which the club’s big 
bowl was got out for its customary New 
Year’s service. Its great yawning bulk 
was filled to the very edge with the broth 
of flowing happiness, good wit, good 
cheer, and a welcome. 

The sturdy men of arms—of side-arms 
exclusively —gathered at the club in 
generous numbers, and at the threshold 
a committee of the managers, consist- 
ing of Captain F. D. Howell, Major H. 
C. Potter, and Mr. J. A. Kaiser, U.S.N., 
to which was added the President of the 
club, General Robert E. Patterson, bade 
them enter and join the cheery circle. 
The ‘‘open house’’ ceremonies, so far as 
any ceremony attached to them, were 
between 11 a.m. and 3 P.M., and during 
those hours, in an upper room of the club- 
house, a cold but sumptuously inviting 
collation was spread. Thecards issued by 
the club were nothing elaborate, but de- 
cidedly unique. They were lithographed 
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house, down in the centre on which there 
was a sign with the words ‘‘ United Ser- 
vice Club, 1483 Chestnut Street.’’ 

In one corner was ‘‘ New Year, 1890, 
January 1,’ and in another corner was 
“11 a.m. to3P.m.’’ Running across the 
face of the card, below the picture of the 
club-door, was the inscription in antique 
letters, ‘‘ Pulle ye stringe and ye door 
will open.”"—Phila. Evening Telegraph. 


Tue many friends of Colonel John ‘P. 
Nicholson in Philadelphia and through- 
out the State will regret to learn that he 
is confined to his room with a serious 
attack of quinsy combined with symp- 
toms of pneumonia. Colonel Nicholson 
is overworked. Besides the demands of 
a large business he is the animating spirit 
of the Loyal Legion, both of the State 
and general commanderies, and during 
the whole of last summer an immense 
amount of work was thrown upon him 
by the preparation for the dedication of 
the Pennsylvania monuments at Gettys- 
burg. The other members of the State 
Commission, General Taylor, Colonel 
Ricketts, and General Gobin, freely give 
to Colonel Nicholson’s ability for organi- 
zation and energy the credit for the 
great success of Pennsylvania day. 
Nevertheless, these many duties made 
serious drafts upon his vigorous consti- 
tution, and at the same time compelled 
him to decline the position of civilian 
expert in charge of the government pub- 
lication of the war records,—a position 
which Secretary of War Proctor urged 
him to accept, one paying a salary of 
$5000 per annum, and offering the op- 
portunity, for important and congenial 
historical work, for which Colonel 
Nicholson is better fitted than any man 
in the United States. The compliment 
of the offer was all the greater from the 
fact that it was made by a Republican 
Cabinet officer to a Democrat.—Phila- 


in a pink shade with a picture of the club- | delphia Inquirer. 





COLONEL FOHN M. WILSON, 


CORPS OF ENGINEERS, U.S. ARMY. 


CoLonEL Joun M. WILson, the pres- 
ent superintendent of the Military Acad- 
emy, was born in Washington City, 
D.C., on the 8th of October, 1837; his 
father was the late Joseph S. Wilson, 
for many years commissioner of the 
General Land Office. His early educa- 
tion he received at private schools and 
Columbian College, Washington, D.C. 
Failing in an attempt to get an appoint- 
ment at large to the Military Academy, 
he decided to seek in the West a wider 
field for his ambition, and in the spring 
of 1854 accompanied the late Senator, 
Wn. M. Gwin, to California, going by 
way of the Isthmus of Panama, which 
he crossed partly by rail, but a large 
part of the journey he made on the back 
of a mule. 

In San Francisco he remained but a 
short time and proceeded thence to 
Olympia, Washington Territory, then 
a small, straggling village, where he was 
employed in the office of the surveyor- 
general of the Territory. He soon won 
the esteem of the people about him, and 
in 1855 was appointed by the Delegate a 
cadet at the Military Academy, where 
he showed the same energy and devotion 
to duty that characterizes his career 
throughout, attaining in his last year at 
the academy to the important and honor- 
able position of first captain of the corps, 
and graduating in 1860 (the course was 
then five years) in the same class with 
such eminent soldiers as Walter McFar- 
land, Horace Porter, James H. Wilson, 
and Wesley Merritt. 

Appointed brevet second lieutenant of 
artillery, he was soon transferred to 
the ordnance, and served for a short time 
at Fort Monroe and Washington Ar- 
senals, when he was transferred to the 
First Artillery, and in the same month 


promoted to second lieutenant in the 
Second Artillery. 

He served throughout the war in 
various positions, always with the same 
energy, the same devotion to duty. In 
his first service, in the battle of Bull 
Run, he commanded a section in Car- 
lisle’s battery, and in the general rout, 
when charged by cavalry in the midst of 
the woods, where his guns could not 
come into action, he moved forward at a 
gallop, his men shot down and sabred, 
until the wheels broke down in all 
the pieces and caissons, and even then 
kept moving forward, ‘‘ the pieces on a 
jump, without wheels, until every trace 
broke.’’ 

In the winter of 1861-62 he was occu- 
pied in the defenses of Washington. In 
the Peninsula campaign his battery com- 
mander continually mentioned in his re- 
ports his excellent service ; Colonel Hays, 
commanding the brigade of horse artil- 
lery, called special notice to him; and 
General Pleasonton, commanding the 
Second Brigade of Cavalry, recom- 
mended to favorable notice the important 
services rendered by him. For gallant 
and meritorious service at the battle of 
Gaines Mill he was brevetted captain, 
and at the battle of Malvern Hill, major. 

In July, 1862, he was transferred to 
the Topographical Engineers, and took 
part, as assistant engineer (Army of the 
Potomac), in the Maryland campaign, 
being engaged in the battles of South 
Mountain, Antietam, and Charlestown, 
Va. General McClellan, in his report, 
speaks in terms of high praise of ‘the 
energy and ability displayed by General 
Humphreys, Lieutenant-Colonel Ma- 
comb, and their subordinates (of whom 
Lieutenant Wilson was one), who fre- 
quently obtained the necessary informa- 
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tion under fire,’’ and adds, ‘‘ I desire to 
express my high appreciation of the 
skill, gallantry, and devotion displayed 
by the officers of both corps of engineers, 
under the most trying circumstances.’’ 

In the winter of 1862-63 Lieutenant 
Wilson was engaged as superintending 
engineer on the construction of the 
defenses of Harper’s Ferry, Va., after 
which he spent a few months at the 
Military Academy as assistant professor 
of Spanish, until his promotion to cap- 
tain, when he returned to engineer duties, 
first as assistant engineer in the construc- 
tion of the defenses at Baltimore, then as 
superintending engineer at Memphis, 
Vicksburg, and Natchez. 

From the spring of 1864 to the fall of 
1865 he acted as assistant inspector- 
general of the Military Division of 
Western Mississippi, being brevetted 
colonel of volunteers for faithful and 
meritorious service during the campaign 
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against the city of Mobile and its de- 
fenses, and lieutenant-colonel United 
States Artillery for gallant and merito- 
rious services at the capture of Spanish 
Fort, Mobile Harbor. 

Since the war he has been in charge of 
various important works of construction, 
such as the improvement of the Hudson 
River, and the rivers, harbors, works, 
etc.,on Lake Ontario, in Oregon, Wash- 
ington Territory, and on Lake Erie. 

In 1882 he was assigned to duty in the 
office of the chief of engineers and as 
superintendent of public buildings and 
grounds in Washington, D.C., where 
he remained until 1889, when he was 
ordered to duty as superintendent of the 
Military Academy. 

This brief sketch can give but a 
meagre picture of his eventful life, and 
as he is still young and full of energy, 
he will, no doubt, add many a bright 
page to the good record. 








WILLIAM H. Powe LL, 


Major 220 InFantry U. S. Army 








